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PREFACE 



In the preparation of this book I have received 
help from many sources, and I take this opportunity 
of acknowledging my obligations and recording my 
gratitude to the following persons: Mr. Arthur 
Woods, Mr. Delancey K. Jay, Mr. Arthur F. 
Cosby, Mr. S. Stanwood Menken, Mr. William 
Greenough, Mr. Edward Harding, Inspector Cor- 
nelius F. Cahalane, Mr. Henry A. Wise Wood, 
Mr. Alfred Roelker, and Mrs. Helen Pero, all of 
New York City; Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of the Navy; Briga- 
dier General George Van Horn Moseley, Colonel 
Halstead Dorey, and Colonel Frank J. Morrow, 
of the United States Army; President H. S. 
Drinker, of Lehigh University; Dr. C. R. Mann and 
Mr. William Mather Lewis, of Washington, D. C. ; 
Mr. Wharton Clay, of Chicago; Mr. Benjamin 
F. Dibblee, of San Francisco; Mr. E. A. Sumner, 
of Detroit; and Mrs. Francis M. Jencks, of Balti- 
more. I have made constant use of the excellent 
annual reports of the Military Training Camps 
Association and the files of National Service, the 
magazine which this Association has founded. My 
obligations to Mr. Grenville Clark are such that I 
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cannot adequately express them. Better than any 
other single individual he epitomizes the Plattsburg 
Movement, and his initiative, persistence, public 
spirit and sagacity are largely responsible for its 
inception and successful development. In the 
preparation of this book I have made constant use 
both of his recollections and of his counsel. 

The book is primarily an account of one of the 
aspects of America's preparation for war. Like 
all records of the past, it may throw some light on 
future policy. But the Plattsburg spirit is still a 
living thing, and I am not without hope that this 
book may accomplish something toward its renewal 
and perpetuation. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 

Cambridge, Mass., 
May i8, I92i« 
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The Plattsburg Movement 



CHAPTER I 
The Students' Camps of 19 13 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE STUDENTS' CAMPS — 
EARLY HISTORY OF MILITARY TRAINING AT SCHOOLS 

AND COLLEGES — ^THE "LAND GRANT COLLEGES^ 

THE "essentially MILITARY" INSTITUTIONS — ^DE- 
FECTS IN THE EXISTING SYSTEM — ^THE STUDENTS* 
CAMPS OF I913 AND THEIR SUCCESS — ^THE NATIONAL 
RESERVE CORPS — ^THE ADVISORY BOARD OF UNIVER- 
SITY PRESIDENTS — ^THE STUDENTS* CAMPS OF I914 
AND 19 15 — EARLY HISTORY OF THE R. O. T. C. 

The Plattsburg Movement was an expanding 
force, whose centre and point of origin was the mili- 
tary training camp for civilians, and whose culmina- 
tion was a new ideal ofj:ivic£tnes5Jlld responsiW 
The training camp which gave the name and the 
impetus to the movement was held in the summer 
of 191 5. During the two previous summers, how- 
ever, several military training camps had been held 

1 
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for school and college students. These camps fur- 
nished the model and precedent for the more famous 
camp of 191 5, and they form the proper starting- 
point for our narrative. 

On May 10, 19 13, Major General Leonard 
Wood, then Chief of Staff, addressed to the uni- 
versity and college presidents of the country a cir- 
cular letter containing the following paragraphs: 

1. The Secretary of War has decided to 
hold two experimental military camps of in- 
struction for students of educational institu- 
tions during the coming summer vacation 
period. Should these camps prove a success, 
it is intended to hold them annually, one in each 
of the four sections of the country. 

2. The object of these camps is, primarily, 
to increase the present inadequate personnel of 
the trained military reserve of the United 
States by a class of men from whom, in time 
of a national emergen^, a large proportion 
of the commissioned officers will probably be 
drawn, and upon whose military judgment at 
such a time, the lives of many otner men will 
in a measure depend. 

The object sought is not in any way one of 
military aggrandisement, but a means of meet- 
ing a vital need confronting a peaceful, un- 
military, though warlike nation, to preserve that 
desired peace and prosperity by the best known 
precaution, viz.: a more thorough preparation 
and equipment to resist any effort to break such 
peace. 
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This plan was conceived in times of profound 
peace, a year before the outbreak of the European 
war, and two years before "preparedness** became 
a popular issue in the United States. Although at 
die time it may have seemed a trivial matter, it can 
now be seen to be the seed from which sprang not 
only the "Plattsburg" camps of 19 15 and 19 16, but 
the Officers' Training Camps of 191 7, and much of 
the widespread popular interest which stimulated 
and supported the military preparations attending 
our entrance into the war. Since the time of his 
return from the Philippines in the fall of 1908, Gen- 
eral Wood had given constant thought to the ques- 
tion of national defense, and particularly to the 
problem of training a reserve of officers who might 
lead a citizens' army in time of emergency. Since 
there was no immediate prospect of remedial legis- 
lation, he conceived the "students' camps" as a 
means of getting something done by an adaptation 
of the existing system, and at the same time of awak- 
ening interest in the subject through stirring the en- 
thusiasm of the young men of the country. 

As these camps proved so significant both in their 
direct and in their indirect effects, it is worth while 
to call attention to the broad distinguishing features 
of the plan. In the first place, it was an appeal to 
good citizenship, and particularly to the latent pa- 
triotism of the American youth. Second, being in- 
tended for men already engaged in a civilian occupa- 
tion, the.camps were arranged to fall within the vaca^ 
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tion period, so that they might be pursued without se* 
nous abridgment of other activities. Third, they 
provided training in the open and under military 
conditions, thus making it possible to impart the es* 
sentials of military tactics and of the soldier's life. 
Fourth, they emphasized^ the physical and moral 
qualities which military training may contribute to 
personal character and efficiency. Fifth, being un* 
der federal supervision and control they emphasized 
the citizens' obligations to the nation as a whole, and 
the importance of a centralized control of military 
agencies. Sixth, they were intended primarily for 
men whose previous education would both enable 
them to assimilate an intensive course of training 
and also qualify them to become officers in the event 
of a military emergency. These are the distinguish- 
ing features of the American citizens' training camp, 
which played a memorable part in the war and has 
become a permanent and indispensable institution.^ 

The military training of students under officers of 
the United States Army was in 19 13 already a well- 
established practice.^ The so-called Morrill Act, ap- 

*Such camps constitute the only form of peace-time field 
training, wholly under federal control, at present authorized by 
law. The National Defense Act of 1916 provided for general 
citizens' camps, and camps for students belonging to the Reserve 
Officers' Training Corps. These provisions were embodied with 
slight changes in the Army Reorganization Bill of June 4, 1920. 
Camps of both classes have been announced for the summer of 
X921. See below, pp. 239-240. 

'An excellent account of military training at schools and colleges 
will be found in I. L. Reeves: Military Education in the United 
States, 1914. 
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proved July 2, 1862, donated public lands to the sev- 
eral states and territories for the purpose of sup- 
porting "colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts.** The institutions receiving this 
aid are known as the "Land Grant Colleges,** and 
there are at present one or more for every state of 
the Union. In some states, such as Texas, Michigan, 
Oregon and Massachusetts, they are independent 
institutions; in others, as, for example, Wisconsin, 
Illinois and California, they are combined with the 
state university. Section 4 of the Morrill Act pro- 
vided that in each institution so supported "the lead- 
ing object shall be, without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies, and including military tactics, 
to teach such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts." The military 
significance of the measure lay entirely in the clause, 
"and including military tactics,** which has usually 
been construed as meaning that the Land Grant Col- 
leges must not only offer military instruction, but 
must make it compulsory for their students. The 
Morrill Act was approved on the day following Mc- 
QeUan*s Peninsular Campaign, and its provision 
for military instruction was undoubtedly due to the 
utter lack of military experience among the volunteer 
troops of the North. The intent of the author of 
the bill, Mr. Justin S. Morrill, Congressman (and 
afterwards Senator) from Vermont, may be judged 
from the following remarks which he made at the 
time of its introduction : 
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Something of military instruction has been 
incorporated in the bill in consequence of the 
new conviction of its necessity forced upon the 
attention of the loyal States by the history of 
the past year. A total unpreparedness presents 
too many temptations, even to a foe otherwise 
weak. The national school at West Point may 
suffice for the Regular Army in ordinary years 
of peace, but it is wholly inadequate when a 
large army is to be suddenly put into service. 
If we ever expect to reduce the Army to its old 
dimensions, and again rely on the volunteer 
system for defense, each State must have the 
means within itself to organize and officer its 
own force* With such a system as that here 
offered — ^nurseries in everv State — a sufficient 
force would at all times be ready to support 
the cause of the nation and secure that whole- 
some respect which belongs to a people whose 
power is always equal to its pretensions. In a 
free government we have proved, notwith- 
standing some **in time of temptation fall 
away," that patriotism is spontaneous, but 
doubtless miny valuable lives would have been 
saved in the progress of this plague-spotted 
rebellion had we not so long assumed that mili- 
tary discipline was also spontaneous.^ 

While the effects of the measure have fallen short 
of the hopes of its author, a very considerable sjrs- 
tem of cadet training has been developed as a result 
of its provisions. 

In order to enable the colleges to comply with the 
'Quoted in Reeves, op. cit., S0-81. 
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law, Congress has from time to time authorized the 
detail of officers of the Regular Army to act as in- 
stmctors or ^'professors of military science and tac- 
tics,'' and has authorized the issue of equipment. In 
1866 Congress provided "That for the purpose of 
promoting knowledge of military science and tactics 
among the young men of the United States, the 
President may, upon the application of an estab- 
lished college or university within the United States, 
with suffident capacity to educate at one time not 
less than one hundred and fifty male students, detail 
an officer of the Army to act as president, superin- 
tendent, or professor of such college or university; 
diat the number of officers so detailed shall not ex- 
ceed twenty at any time." A joint resolution of 
Congress, approved May 4, 1870, authorized the 
issue of ordnance equipment for the military instruc- 
tion of students. An act of Congress, approved 
September 26, 1888, fixed the number of officers 
who might be so detailed at fifty. This number was 
increased to seventy-five in 1891. In 1893 the num- 
ber was again increased to one hundred and ten, and 
was made to include retired as well as active officers. 
In 1904 further provision was made for the detail 
of such additional retired officers as might be re- 
quired, provided that the school or college would 
bear all expense over and above their retired pay. 

It has been estimated that of the 7,100 students 
attending Land Grant Colleges in 1898, 1,600 volun- 
teered for service in the Spanish War; and that, of 
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the 15,000 students who had received military in- 
struction at these colleges in the ten years prior to 
the Spanish War, about 1,100 were commissioned 
in either the regular or the volunteer forces. In 
1 9 10 military instruction was offered in fifty Land 
Grant Colleges, at which 17,610 students were en- 
rolled. In 19 1 2-13, when our narrative begins, this 
number had increased to 26,290, enrolled in sixty- 
eight colleges (including sixteen institutions sepa- 
rately maintained for colored students). 

Meanwhile there had developed quite independ- 
ently a group of private military institutions. These 
maintained a military routine primarily for purposes 
of discipline and general education, but in some cases 
their founders had been actuated by an interest in 
the national defense.^ The two most notable insti- 
tutions of this latter type were Norwich University, 
founded in 18 19 by Captain Alden M. Partridge as 
"The American Literary, Scientific and Military 
Academy," and intended as a civilian training school 
auxiliary to West Point; and the Virginia Military In- 
stitute, founded in 1839. The former furnished the 
northern armies of the Civil War with fourteen ma- 
jor generals, thirty-eight brigadier generals, one 
hundred and forty-one colonels and majors, and two 
hundred and eighty-five captains and lieutenants; 
while the latter contributed eleven hundred commis- 
Moned officers to the Confederacy. Some of these 

*For an excellent account of the history and purposes of these 
institutions, cf . L. R. Gignilliat's Arms and the Boy, 1916. 
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essendally military institutions, such as Norwich Uni- 
versity^ and the Citadel, of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, may properly be classed as colleges; but the 
great majority, such as Culver Academy, rank as 
secondary schools. They have for many years re- 
ceived the detail of a United States officer, and have 
kept alive in times of public indifference a soldierly 
spirit and discipline in some cases even comparable 
to that of West Point. In 19 13 the number of 
these private schools and colleges, described by the 
War Department as those "whose organization is 
essentially military, whose students are habitually in 
uniform, in which military discipline is constantly 
maintained,'' was thirty-five, with an attendance of 
approximately 8,000. Eleven other private schools 
and colleges, though not essentially military, main- 
tained military instruction under an officer detailed 
by the War Department. Six of the Land Grant 
Colleges were also credited with being ''essentially 
military.** 

In accordance with the recommendation of the 
board of officers making the annual inspection in 
1913, the institutions conducting military instruction 
under officers of the Army were divided into four 
dasses: Class M. C, essentially military institutions 
of collegiate grade; Class M., essentially military 
institutions of secondary school grade; Class C, 
colleges and universities of the non-military type (in- 
cluding most of the Land Grant Colleges) ; Class 
S. M., all other institutions. Since 1904 it has been 
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the practice of the War Department to publish a list 
of meritorious institutions as judged by the annual 
inspection; and since the adoption of the above 
classification there have been two such lists, one of 
^^Distinguished Colleges" and one of "Honor 
Schools." Each institution so named may designate 
an "honor graduate," the honor graduate of a 
Distinguished College being on the preferred list 
for appointments to the Regular Army, and the 
honor graduate of an Honor School being eligible 
for one of the appointments-at-large to West Point. 

The military instruction described above was 
carried on under officers of the Army, and in 
some measure under the supervision of the War 
Department. In addition to this, a certain amount 
of military instruction has also for many years 
been carried on under civilian teachers, employed 
by the institutions themselves. In 19 13 about 
eighty of the 11,000 public high schools of the 
country in this way offered military training in some 
form. Boston and Washington were the pioneers 
in this movement. But the results of such training 
were too small in amount and too uneven in quality 
to make any significant contribution to the national 
defense.^ 

Despite the high efficiency attained by the better 
institutions of the essentially military type, the mili- 
tary instruction given at schools and colleges was 

*For the recent deyelopment of military traiDing in public high 
Bchoolsi cf. below, pp. 133, 357. 
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in 1 9 13, the year of General Wood's circular letter, 
generally unsatisfactory. In the first place, the 
quality of the training itself was usually defective. 
The officers detailed were insufficient in number, and 
were often unqualified for the work. It often fell 
into the hands of a retired officer who had lost touch 
with military affairs, or of an active officer who re- 
garded it as an agreeable domestic interlude rather 
than as an opportunity for service. The colleges 
failed to give acadenmc credit for military instruc- 
tion, and its serious educational possibilities were 
not yet recognized or developed. The training con- 
sisted for the most part of close order infantry drill 
and ceremonies. In the military schools and col- 
leges these tended to take on the character of a 
ritual; while in the Land Grant Colleges they had 
come to be regarded by the students and faculty as 
a disagreeable necessity, to be shirked as much as the 
law allowed The Government exercised no effec- 
tive control over the training. The institution's 
compliance with the requirements of the law was 
vouched for by the Department of the Interior. 
The War Department gave assistance in the shape 
of officers and material, but had no power to define 
standards. As a result there was little or no uni- 
formity in either the diaracter or the amount of the 
instruction. 

In the spring of 1913 the military training of stu- 
dents was not only thus defective in quality, but also 
tasuffidenrin quantity. Only a small fraction of the 
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students of the country were in the least affected by 
it. The students of the privately endowed institu- 
tions, such as the older Eastern universities and col- 
leges, were not reached ; nor were the students of the 
state universities, in the states in which the Land 
^ Grant Colleges were separate institutions. It was a 
system, in short, which gave military training to stu- 
dents of agriculture, and to the students of a handful 
of military colleges and academies, but made no con- 
tact whatsoever with the life of the average Ameri- 
can youth. 

General Wood's plan was intended in some meas- 
ure to remedy both of these defects. It provided 
for training in the field, where the conditions of a 
soldier's life could be simulated; and it was intended 
to attract the students of that great majority of edu- 
cational institutions in which things military were 
neither compulsory nor traditional. 

The circular letter of May lo resulted in the hold- 
ing of two camps in the summer of 1913: one at 
Monterey, California, attended by 63 students from 
29 institutions (both colleges and secondary 
schools) ; one at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, attended 
by 159 students from 61 institutions.^ The Monte- 
rey camp extended from July i to August 8; the 
Gettysburg camp from July 6 to August 14. The 
latter camp was fittingly held on the site of the great 
reunion of the Blue and Gray which had been cele- 

^ These and the figures below are taken from the Roster, pub- 
lished by the Military Training Camps Association, 1916. 
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brated earlier in the same summer. It was General 
Wood's conception that the stage which had been 
set for the veterans of the Civil War should be used 
for a gathering of the youth whose duty it should 
be to uphold the Union in future wars. 

The students who attended these camps did so at 
their own expense, and at a cost for five weeks of 
approximately $27.50 (board $17.50, uniform $10) 
in addition to transportation. A progressive course 
of instruction was adapted to the age and experience 
of the men, and served as a most valuable experi- 
ment in the development of the training methods 
afterwards employed at Plattsburg. As was the case 
later at Plattsburg, the recruits were trained not only 
under Regular officers, but with the assistance of/ 
complete units of the Regular Army. At Gettysburg 
the Regular Army was represented by thirteen offi- 
cers, a battalion of infantry, a company of engineers, 
a battery of field artillery and a troop of cavalry. 
The course was briefly summarized as follows in 
a leaflet printed by the Society of the National 
Reserve Corps in 19 14: 

^ The student begins by learning the use of his 
rifle and how to care for it. Then he is taught 
the manual of arms and close order formation. 
Then he is ready to start his instruction in the 
formation used in battle, known as open order. 
He is first taught the regulation formation and 
then how to vary this as the ground varies. He 
must learn the use of cover, to estimate the 
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range, to choose the form of attack to employ, 
• . • how to strengthen his lines, how to 
make use of intrenchments, and the function of 
cavalry, artillery, signal corps, engineers and 
hospital corps in battle. After ten days of 
instruction in camp, companies are taken out 
and given practical problems to work out, hav- 
ing the troops of the Regular Army as enemy. 
The fourth week is given up to firing on the 
rifle range, the instruction being of the most 
personal nature. The faults of each man are 
as far as possible corrected, and he is taught 
not only how to shoot but also whv he shoots 
as he does, so that he can instruct otners. Great 
emphasis is placed on the student's knowing the 
reason why. The fifth week the entire outfit 
takes a practice march having a continuous 
problem until the return to the main camp. 
The problem involves rear guard and advance 
p;uard actions, attack and defense, and the work 
mcident to these problems. 

Although the schedule was severe, culminating in 
a sixty-five mile hike, enthusiasm ran high, and every 
member became a missionary for the cause. At a 
meeting held on the hike the students attending the 
camp organized **The Society of the National Re- 
serve Corps of the United States." ^ The members 
of this organization were pledged to fit themselves 

* President H. S. Drinker of Lehigh University was elected Presi- 
dent, and G. H. Gaston, Jr^ a Princeton representative, Secretaiy 
and Treasurer. In 1914 and 191$ this organization published a 
Year Book, giving a full description and roster of the students' 
camps of X9X3 and 1914. 
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for future service, to promote the system of "stu- 
dents' military instruction camps," and to encourage 
a better knowledge throughout the country of mili- 
tary policy, history, and organization. 

These camps at once received support and appro- 
bation from persons of authority. Mr. Lindley M. 
Garrison, Secretary of War, had been favorably in- 
terested in the plan from the beginning. His an- 
nual report for the year 19 13 contained the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

The benefit of these camps to the Nation is 
that they foster a patriotic spirit without which 
a nation soon loses its viruity and falls into 
decay. They spread among the citizens of the 
country a more thorough knowledge of mili- 
tary history, military policy and military needs, 
all necessary to the complete education of a 
well-equipped citizen in order that he may 
himself form correct opinions on military 
topics. 

These camps were a great success and re- 
ceived the endorsement of the heads of a great 
many colleges and universities, of the students 
who attended them, and of their parents, and 
also of the Army officers in charge. 

I cannot but think that in this new enterprise 
we have inaugurated a great educative work 
that will be of reciprocal advantage to the 
Government and to the splendid body of young 
men who are responding so enthusiastically. 
It is extremely gratifying to know that it ap- 
peals so strongly to die judgment of men of 
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wider experience in training young men and 
inspiring them with ideas of useful citizenship. 

In a published letter of September 22, 1913,^ 
President Wilson spoke of the camps as follows: 

I am very much interested in the successful 
working out of the idea of these college camps. 
I believe the students attending will derive not 
only a great deal of physical benefit from the 
healthful, open-air life, but also that they will 
benefit from the discipline, habits of regularity 
and the knowledge of personal and camp sani- 
tation which the experience in camp will give 
them. 

The camps will also tend to disseminate 
sound information concerning our military his- 
tory and the present policy of the Government 
in military matters, m addition to giving the 
young men themselves a very considerable 
amount of practical military instruction, which 
would be useful to them in case their services 
should ever be required. 

After the close of the camps, on the initiative of 
General Wood and the President of the new Society 
of the National Reserve Corps, there was formed 
an Advisory Board of University Presidents, which 
commended the camps on educational as well as on 
military grounds, and has steadily supported them 
down to the present day. This Board was organ- 
ized at a meeting held November 19, 1913, at the 

^Addrcflfled to President H. S. Drinker. 
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Century Club in New York City. Its original com- 
position was as follows : President J. G. Hibben of 
Princeton, Chairman; President H. S. Drinker of 
Lehigh, Secretary; President A. L. Lowell of Har- 
vard, President A. T. Hadley of Yale, President 
G. H. Denny of the University of Alabama, Presi- 
dent H. B. Hutchins of the University of Michigan, 
Superintendent E. W. Nichols of Virginia Military 
Institute, President John H. Finley, New York Com- 
missioner of Education; President B. 1. Wheeler, 
University of California.* 

The success of the 19 13 camps led at once to plansi 
for their e3ctension in 19 14. On October 17, 19 13,/ 
the Secretary of War through General Wood issued 
a bulletin in which the purpose of the camps was 
again set forth, and their importance as a general 
measure of national defense emphasized. In the 
summer of 19 14 the attendance increased to 667. 
Four camps were held, with the following numbers : 
Monterey, California, 85; Ludington, Michigan, 
112; Asheville, North Carolina, 120; Burlington, 
Vermont, 350. The last of these camps was espe- 
cially notable, both for its size and efficiency, and 
for the fact that it was attended by considerable 
mimbers of students from the larger Eastern uni- 
versities. Captain Oliver Edwards, in charge of 
this camp, gave the following estimate of its value : 

*The Board has subsequently been enlarged to nineteen mem- 
bers, but President Hibben and President Drinker remain its 
officers. In 1916 this Board became associated with the Miliury 
Training Camps Association. Cf. below, p. 6S. 
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The period of these camps is too short to 
permit of thorough training even in the elemen- 
tary principles of the military art. However 
it is believed that the knowledge and experience 
gained by the student is, or may be, of priceless 
value in case the country is ever called upon to 
organize and train large numbers of volunteer 
troops. Certain good reasons lead to this esti- 
mate of the value to the nation of these stu- 
dents' camps, among which are: ist, the fact 
that the whole period of time allotted is de- 
voted to intensive training; 2d, the average 
high standard of intelligence of the students 
attending; 3rd, the remarkable degree of appli- 
cation shown by this intelligent class of young 
men, their keen interest in their work, and the 
readiness with which they comprehend and ap- 
ply the principles taught ; 4th, the fact that the 
planning and direction of the work is constantly 
in the hands of selected officers who are them- 
selves skilled and trained instructors; 5th, the 
object lesson constantly afforded to this class of 
young men, naturally observing, by the pres- 
ence of well trained organizations of the regu- 
lar army; $th, the knowledge which the student 
is bound to absorb, and to carry with him into 
his later business or professional life of true 
conditions in our army, its work, needs and 
ideals and, above all, of the true military 
history, policy and needs of our country witn 
reference to ooth past, present and future de- 
velopments. . . . 

After two seasons during which these camps 
have been in progress I have yet to hear one 
dissenting voice, or one unfavorable criticism 
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as to their aims and value, from anyone, civil- 
ian or military, educator, parent, military offi- 
cer or attendmg student, who has visited or 
taken part in them.^ 

The camps continued to receive the strong support 
of both military and educational authorities. The 
Secretary of War, in his official report for 19141 
taid: 

The students' camps were very successful 
and bid fair to be more so and undoubtedly can 
and should be developed into a most valuable 
assistance. 

Especially significant was the allusion to these 
camps made in the President's address to Congress 
on December 8, 19 14. Having remarked that we 
were a peaceful nation, enjoying friendly relations 
with all the nations of the earth, and seeking only to 
promote peace among them, he went on to say: 

Wc must depend in every time of national 
peril, in the future as in the past, not upon a 
standing army, nor yet upon a reserve army, 
but upon a citizenry trained and accustomed to 
arms. It will be right enough, right American 
policy, based upon our accustomed principles 
and practices, to provide a system by which 
every dtizen who will volunteer for the training 
may be made familiar with the use of modem 

'Repriotcd from The NaHonal Reserve Corps, published bf tht 
Society of the NatioDal Reterre Corpt^ 191 5. 
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arms, the rudiments of drill and manoeuvre, and 
the maintenance and sanitation of camps. We 
should encourage such training and make it a 
means of discipline which our young men will 
learn to value. It is right that we should pro- 
vide it not only, but that we should make it as 
attractive as possible, and so induce our young 
men to undergo it at such times as they can 
command a little freedom and can seek the 
physical development they need, for mere 
health's sake, if for nothing more.^ 

Regulations were issued by the War Department, 
and plans approved for the further development of 
the camps in the following summer. Four students' 
camps were held in 19 15, with the following atten- 
dance: Plattsburg, New York, 615; San Francisco, 
212; American Lake, Washington, 95; Ludington, 
Michigan, 144; total, 1,066. Some students also 
attended the camp held at Fort Sheridan, Illinois, in 
September of this year.^ During the three sum- 
mers the students' camps were attended by about 
2,000 young men. All the graduates of these camps 
had joined the Society of the National Reserve 
Corps and were devoted to the promotion of the 
purposes for which the camps had been held. 

The students' camps of 19 13-15 were doubly sig- 

* In other words President VtTilson, who until February, 1917, held 
out firmly against the use of compulsion, hoped that by creating 
such attractive opportunities as the students' camps afforded, the 
Goremment might develop what he afterwards described at a 
system of "universal voluntary training." See below, p. 268. 

'See below, p. 3a 
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nificant: first, in their bearing on military training 
at schools and colleges ; second, in their bearing on 
the general development of military training for 
civilians. The latter development will be the cen- 
tral theme of the present book; suffice it to say here 
that the greater part of the methods of officer pro- 
curement and training employed during the war orig- 
inated in these camps. As to their bearing on the 
development of military training at schools and col- 
leges, these camps form the connecting link between 
the antiquated system described above, and the im- 
proved system known as the "Reserve Officers' 
Training Corps," instituted in 191 6. A word about 
the beginnings of this new system is in order here. 

At a meeting of the Engineering Association of the 
Land Grant Colleges held in Washington on Novem- 
ber 13, 1 9 13, Dean Edward Orton, Jr., of Ohio 
State University, presented a comprehensive survey 
of the entire question, and called attention very forc- 
ibly to the defects of the existing system. Among 
other things, he said, "The more important part of 
my purpose is to call attention to a much more 
serious matter, namely, the wrong mental attitude 
which most of these colleges assume toward military 
instruction, in the fact that they give as little 
of it as they think will pass muster." * The 
speaker quoted the Secretary of War as saying 
that the purpose of Congress had been largely 
defeated owing to *'the failure of the acts to 

' Quoted in Reeret, tit, p. 9a 
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be specific in stating what shall be done and 
the failure to provide a penalty for the institutions 
not carrjring out the purpose of the acts." Dean 
Orton earnestly recommended a reorganization of 
the whole system, so as to provide for a uniform 
course of instruction, to occupy not less than three 
hours a week for two years, an increase of officers, 
and the appointment of qualified graduates as pro- 
visional second lieutenants in the Regular Army. 
At this same meeting General Wood and Captain 
(afterwards Brigadier General) S. J. Bayard 
Schindel of the War College promised the coopera- 
tion of the War Department in eflFectIng these much 
needed reforms. In his report for 19 15, Major 
General H. L. Scott, then Chief of StaflF, said of the 
Morrill Act, "It is generally understood that the ob- 
ject of Congress in presenting in this law military 
training was to prevent in any future war the short- 
age of trained officers that existed at the beginning 
of the Civil War. In practice I regret to say that 
the success has not been very encouraging." 

Owing to the earlier eflForts of General Wood, 
and to the earnest study of the problem by 
Captain Schindel and several representatives of 
the Land Grant and military institutions in the . ^ 
winter of 19 15-19 16, a new and comprehensive 
plan was eventually embodied in the "National 
Defense Act" of June, 19 16. This law pro- 
vided for a Reserve Officers' Training Corps, 
with a Senior Kvision for colleges, and a Junior 
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Division for secondary schools; authorized the issue 
of uniforms as well as arms ; provided for summer 
camps of instruction; authorized the payment of a 
subsistence allowance to students pursuing an ad- 
vanced course; and authorized the commissioning 
of graduates in the Officers' Reserve Corps. This 
legislation came in time to permit of a great increase 
of military training at colleges during the winter of 
19 1 6-1 7, and led to its adoption at many of the 
larger private universities and colleges, such as Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton and the University of Chicago, 
which belonged neither to the Land Grant group nor 
to the essentially military group. Many men went 
from these R. O. T. C. imits to the Officers' Training 
Camps of 1917. Three R. O. T. C. camps were 
held in the summer of 191 8 for students who were 
not eligible for the Officers' Training Camps. The 
Reserve Officers' Training Corps was then tempo- 
rarily superseded by the Students' Army Training 
Corps; but is now being restored and developed as 
a measure of peace-time preparedness.* 

Viewed as a means of providing summer military 
instruction for students in attendance at schools and 
colleges, the students' camps have been absorbed in 
the R. O. T. C. Viewed, on the other hand, as a 
means of providing military instruction for citizens 
at large, of developing methods of intensive train- 
ing, and of stimulating popular interest in military 

* Under the direction of the War Plant Division of the General 
Staff, an "JL O. T. C. Branch" has been created for the purpose. 
See below, p. 256. 
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questions, these camps were absorbed in the Platts- 
burg Movement of 19 15. But although the stu- 
dents* camps were thus eclipsed and superseded, they 
were a genuine creation, and marked a highly impor- 
tant innovation in our military policy. It should not 
be forgotten that the initial success of these camps 
was achieved without the aid of popular excitement. 
In the general awakening which followed the out- 
break of the European war the issue of preparedness 
was forced upon the attention of the American 
public. The later developments were stimulated by 
the contagion of martial enthusiasm and by an 
affront upon American honor. The greater the 
credit, then, which must in justice be awarded to 
those who conceived and executed these first camps. 
They furnish an example of prudent foresight and 
of cool patriotism that is unfortunately too rare in 
American military history. 



CHAPTER II 



The Beginnings of the Plattsburg Movement 

THE EFFECT OF THE SINKING OF THE "LUSI- 

TANIA" EARLY PLANS — ^RECRUITING FOR THE 

FIRST PLATTSBURG CITIZENS* CAMP — ^ITS BASIC 
IDEAS — ^A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION — ^THE TRAIN- 
ING OF OFFICERS — ^DEMAND FOR FEDERAL CONTROL. 

The NEWS of the sinking of the Lusitania was 
published on May 8, 191 5. No event which has 
since occurred has produced so instantaneous and so 
profound an impression on the country. It touched 
both the humanity and the pride of every American 
who possessed such sentiments. Out of this deep 
resentment there sprang a will to act, which, though 
it was for two years impeded and confused, did not 
abate until its end was achieved on November ii, 
1918. 

The "Plattsburg Movement" originated in the de- 
sire of a few young business and professional men 
in New York City to escape the ignominy of weak- 
ness and inaction in the presence of a grave national 
and human emergency. The strong popular feeling 
aroused by the sinking of the Lusitania appeared to 

25 
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provide an opportunity for an organized patriotic 
eflFort. In order to make a beginning it was neces- 
sary that a group of men should do something to- 
gether, and so form a nucleus for a wider movement. 
This first step took the form of the foUomng tele- 
gram to President Wilson on May lo: 

The undersigned citizens of New York ex- 
ress their conyittion that national interest and 
onor imperatively require adequate measures 
both to secure reparation for past violations by 
Germany of American rights and sure guaran- 
tees agamst future violations. We further ex- 
press the conviction that the considered judg- 
ment of the nation will firmly support the 
government in any measures, however serious, 
to secure full reparation and guarantees.^ 

This telegram was published widely in the press and 
received general comment. 

In order to enlist further support the fifteen 
original signers telephoned to acquaintances selected 
from a prepared list. About fifty whom they found 
to be like-minded with themselves were invited to a 
meeting at the Harvard Club "to talk over the 
Lusitania.'* A second meeting, called in the same 
way, was attended by about one hundred men, and 
led to the formation of a "Committee of lOO." As 

^This telegram was signed by the following: Elihu Root^ Jr., 
Cornelius W. Wickersluun, George S. Homblower, Derereux Mil- 
burn, John G, Milburn, Jr., Hamilton Fish, Jr., Philip A. Carroll, 
Theodore Roosevelt; Jr^ Richard Derby, Crawford Blagden. 
Arthur C. Blagden, Robert L. Bacon, Grenville Clark, J. Lloyd 
Derby, A. Perry Osbom. 
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yet these men were united only by the general desire 
to put patriotism into practice and to resist the 
menace that lay behind the attack upon the Lusi- 
tania. A small conmiittee of three, Philip A. Car- 
roll, Grenville Clark and Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
was now appointed to prepare a definite plan. 

At the meetings already held the thought had been 
constantly expressed that the coimtry was drifting 
towards war. At the same time there had been a 
clear recognition of the fact that the men present, 
as well as the country as a whole, were almost wholly 
without military experience. The example of the 
students' camps was in the minds of many. The 
movement now definitely assumed the form which 
distinguished it from most other contemporaneous 
patriotic activities. At a meeting held late in May, 
1 91 5, the smaller committee derided to attempt a 
sununer camp for military training, to be built upon 
^e model of the students' camps of 19 13 and 19 149 
but to be opened to business and professional men. It 
was then hoped that possibly one hundred men could 
be recruited for a month's training. Major General 
Leonard Wood, who was at this time in command of 
the Department of the East, and who was known to 
be primarily responsible for the success of the earlier 
students' camps, promised his hearty cooperation. 
He had, in fact, hoped for just this development, and 
had already received a number of applications for 
the students' camps from men above the age of 
twenty-six, ^ch age had been set as the upper limit 
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for these camp^. The plan was thus assured not 
only of the support of General Wood's personal in- 
fluence, but of some measure of assistance and super- 
vision by the War Department. In the closing days 
of May recruiting was begun with a view to pledging 
as many men as possible to attend the projected 
camp, now provisionally arranged for the month of 
August at Plattsburg Barracks, near Plattsburg, 
New York. 

The novelty of the idea, and the uncertain state 
of the public mind at the time, made progress in 
obtaining recruits extremely slow. In the first two 
weeks, despite the active eflForts of its prime movers, 
only about twenty-five men had enrolled. Some 
months later when the movement was an acknowl- 
edged success, and when it had already created 
throughout the country a new eagerness for service, 
one of these pioneers remarked, "It was not so 
easy to get the idea started. At the beginning we 
used to meet in the evening and say *It is a good day, 
— three more, or two more, have agreed to come.' " 
But early in June several thousand members of New 
York clubs were invited to attend a meeting to be 
held at the Harvard Club on the evening of June 14, 
191 5. At this meeting General Wood was the prin- 
cipal speaker, and the club was packed to the doors. 
The plan was fully explained and enrollment blanks 
were distributed. This was followed by the es- 
tablishment of a recruiting bureau in the office of 
Mr. W. W. Hoffman at 15 Wall Street, and by 
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the appointment of committees to canirass the col- 
lege dubs. Within a few weeks several hundred men 
had enrolled from New York City alone, and the 
complete success of the enterprise was assured. 

Even before the meeting of June 14 it had oc- 
curred to its promoters that the movement might 
assume a national scope and importance. Although 
the time was short, efforts were now made to spread 
the enthusiasm to other cities. Committees were 
formed in Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and 
meetings were held and addressed by General Wood 
Mr. DeLancey K. Jay, a member of the New York 
committee, went to Chicago to organize a similar 
meeting there. Finally, in order to reach as much 
of the country as possible an advertisement was in- 
serted in the New York Times inviting volunteers 
from the Southern States. The net result was that 
when the first camp opened on August 8 at Platts- 
burg there were assembled 1,200 men with a wide 
geographical distribution. 

Before the close of the Plattsburg camp and 
chiefly as a result of the wide publicity which that 
camp received, movements for similar camps were 
started in Chicago and on the Pacific coast. Chicago 
citizens who were fired by the stories of Plattsburg, 
finding the Commander of the Central Department 
indisposed to act in the matter, appealed to Congress- 
man Martin B. Madden. Mr. Madden made a special 
trip to Washington and secured authority to hold a 
camp at Fort Sheridan. At first the movement met 
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with little support, but through the efforts of Mr. 
Wharton Clay and a few associates, together with the 
Army officers appointed to conduct the camp, a series 
of noon-day luncheons was held, which secured the 
interest of a number of prominent dtizens. Forty- 
two members of the Hamilton Club undertook to 
pay the expenses of forty-two recruits. The several 
public service corporations sent fifteen or more men 
each. The camp gradually acquired a hold on the 
attention of the public and obtained considerable 
notice in the newspapers. Thus despite the inertia 
and apathy which had at first to be overcome, the 
Fort Sheridan camp finally opened on September 20, 
191 5, with an attendance of 552 men. 

Since time did not permit of an extensive develop- 
ment of the movement on the Pacific Coast in time 
for a camp in the summer of 19 15, Mr. Benjamin F. 
Dibblee and others with whom the New York group 
were in communication devoted their energies mainly 
to preparations for the following summer. Mean- 
while, however, chiefly through the initiative of Mr. 
B. F. Cator, of San Francisco, arrangements were 
made to conduct at the Presidio a small continuation 
camp for business men, the camp to be held from 
August 20 to September 1 5 following the students' 
camp of the preceding month.^ A similar camp was 
hastily organized in the Northwest, and was opened 
at American Lake. Washington, on August 28, 19 15. 
The combined enrollment of these two camps was 

'See aboye^ p. 2a 
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only 2IO, but they were efficiently conducted and 
secured the continued interest of those who attended 
them. 

The distinguishing feature of the Plattsburg 
Movement in these early beginnings was its demand 
for immediate action and personal effort It was 
actuated by the spirit of Demosthenes's exhortation 
to the Athenians, **Go yourselves, every man of you, 
and stand in the ranks." It was not primarily **a 
talking organization." ^ It expressed a desire on the 
part of its members to render themselves fit for ser- 
vice, and that without further delay. There was at 
the outset no provision for pay, travel, uniforms or 
subsistence. The average individual expense of at- 
tendance at the camp was at least $ioo. Those 
who attended were all busy men who either gave up 
their vacations or interrupted their business and pro- 
fessional activities. This undoubtedly restricted the 
attendance, but it also accounted for the hig^ quality 
and in ssistible enthusiasm of the men who did attend. 
Furthermore, their exertions and personal sacrifices 
confirmed and augmented their interest. Then, when 
the camps began, this interest became an intelligent 

'The PUtttburg idea "came at the retalt of a tendmeDt among 
the young men of the country, itarting with a few in New York 
and spreading to other dtiet, as the result of a feeling that we 
lacked in this country the sense of personal obligation to do some- 
thing for the country. This sentiment took the form of undertaking 
military training; because that was one thing we felt we could do^ 
to prepare ourselves in some measure to serve the country."— 
From the remarks of Mr. Grenrille Clark, made before the Com- 
mittee on Miliury Affairs of the House of RepresenutiTes, Febm- 
axy II, 1916. 
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interest based upon first-hand experience. The vi- 
tality of the Plattsburg Movement was undoubtedly 
due to the fact that it was composed of men who 
practiced what they preached. It was propagated 
by example rather than by precept; and it carried on 
an experimental demonstration of the doctrines 
which it advocated. 

Although in its early stages the movement was 
primarily a moral force, and an awakening of the 
spirit of service, its underlying military purposes 
were already apparent. The earliest printed circu- 
lars, issued in June, 19 15, contained the following 
statement: **The success of the Students* Summer 
Camps for military training which have been in 
operation for several years has demonstrated the 
effectiveness of a short and intensive course of mili- 
tary training in qualifying educated men to aid in 
filling the great deficiency in commissioned officers 
that would at once arise in case a national emergency 
required the raising of a large volunteer army." It 
is of interest to note that it was still assumed that 
the large federal force required in time of war would 
be raised by the voluntary method. But It was al- 
ready foreseen that the most indispensable factor in 
such a force, and the factor most difficult to supply 
at short notice, would be an adequate officer per- 
sonnel. And it was proposed that this should be 
made ready in advance by the intensive training of 
men selected for their intelligence, education, and 
general aptitude. 
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It was also from the beginning an essential feature 
of the plan that it should be conducted so far as 
possible under federal supervision. While it origi- 
nated as a voluntary citizens' movement, it pressed 
not only for federal recognition, but for federal con- 
trol. It was heartily supported by General O'Ryan, 
General Cole, and other prominent officers of the 
National Guard, and many members of militia or- 
ganizations associated themselves with it; neverthe- 
less, it rested on the firm and abiding conviction that 
the army of the United States should be free from 
localism and divided control. The Plattsburg re- 
cruits were promised that instruction should be "fur- 
nished by officers of the United States Regular Army 
specially detailed for the purpose." The formal en- 
rollment was in the charge of the Headquarters of 
the Eastern Department at Governor's Island, New 
York. When the recruits were assembled, they took 
the greatest satisfaction in submitting themselves to 
the control of camp and company commanders who 
embodied the authority of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Thus the basic ideas which led to the organiza- 
tion of the well-known Plattsburg camp of 19 15, and 
which found an existing embodiment and model in 
the students' camps of 19 13-15, were four: (i) 
responsible citizenship applied to military matters, 
implying an intelligent forecast of coming events and 
a willingness to prepare for them in advance; (2) 
first-hand service, experience and demonstration as 
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the best means of promoting such preparation; (3) 
recognition of the special need for officers to com- 
mand emergency forces, and the belief that such 
officers could be obtained most quickly by training 
the educated men and proved leaders of civilian life ; 
X4) an insistence upon the unity and centralized 
control of the Army of the United States, in time of 
peace as well as in time of war. 



CHAPTER III 



The First Plattsburg Citizens' Camp 

THE REGULATIONS FOR THE CAMP — ^ITS LOCATION 
AT PLATTSBURG — ^THE MEN WHO ATTENDED — ^THE 
ORGANIZATION AND SCHEDULE — PUBLICITY — 
ROOSEVELT'S SPEECH AND ITS EFFECTS — ^THE NEW 
YORK POLICE EFFECTS OF THE TRAINING — ^ITS ED- 
UCATIONAL AND MORAL VALUES — PLANS FOR THE 
FUTURE. 

The CAMP which resulted unmediately from the 
efforts described in the last chapter was held from 
August lo to September i6, 19 15, at Plattsburg 
Barracks, just south of the city of Plattsburg, New 
York. This camp numbered 1,200 men. It was 
followed by a second four weeks* camp in the same 
place and of the same character, numbering 564 
men. Meanwhile, as we have seen, the efforts and 
example of the New York group had stimulated sim- 
ilar efforts in Chicago and on the Pacific Coast, 
resulting in a camp of 552 men at Fort Sheridan, 
and two smaller camps with a combined enrollment 
of 210 at the Presidio, San Francisco, and at Ameri- 
can Lake, Washington.^ The Plattsburg camp 

'The American Lake and Preiidio campa contained ttudenta at 
well at ''butanett men.'' 

35 
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which opened on August lo, 19 15, was the original 
"Military Training Camp for Business and Profes- 
sional Men." ^ Its unqualified success, both in its 
effect upon the men who attended, and in its appeal 
to the interest and imagination of the public, was 
the most important single factor in the development 
of the whole training camp movement. 

The camp was held under the authority of War 
Department General Orders 38, June 22, 19151 
which was intended to provide for the 191 5 
students' camps. It permitted properly qualified 
civilians to attend certain camps held for troops 
of the Regular Army, provided no additional 
expense to the United States was incurred. Such 
a Regular Army encampment was to be held during 
the summer of 19 15 at or near "Plattsburg Bar- 
racks" under the supervision and contro/ of the 
Commanding General of the Eastern Department; 
and it was this which furnished the opportunity fot 
training civilians under the official sanction of the 
War Department.^ 

Many reasons combined to make the Plattsburg 
site a favorable one. Being situated on the shore of 
Lake Champlain about 160 miles north of Albany, 

^This was officially known as the "Second Camp," as a students' 
camp had been held at Plattsburg during the previous month. (C£ 
above, p. 20.) It was, however, the first ''dtizensV or ''business 
men's" camp. 

•The official regulations governing "the attendance of young 
men at camp for troops of the Regular Army/' and intended for 
the students' camps, were published as War Department Bulletin 
No. 23, June 18, 191 5. These regulations served for both the 
dtizens' camp and the students' camp whidi preceded it 
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h was centrally located with reference to New York 
and New England, from which the bulk of the re- 
cruits were drawn. Plattsburg was a city of 10,000 
inhabitants, and furnished good railway connections, 
hotel acconunodations, a water-supply and other 
urban conveniences. Steamers ran daily to Burling- 
ton, Vermont, and to other points on Lake Cham- 
plain. The surrounding country was sparsely set- 
tled and level, thus affording excellent facilities for 
manoeuvres and target practice. The camp itself 
was situated on the shore of the lake with both the 
Green Mountains and the Adirondacks in view. Its 
attractive physical surroundings and agreeable cli- 
mate did much to mitigate the rigors of military life. 

From early colonial times Plattsburg had been 
associated with our military history. Before the 
earliest permanent settlement by Judge Zephaniah 
Piatt in 1784, the site had been already made fa- 
mous in 1776 by Benedict Arnold's encounter with 
a British flotilla between Valcour Island and the 
mainland. The excellent harbor, at the mouth of 
the Saranac River and protected by Cumberland 
Head, gave the place strategic importance, and led 
to the combined land and naval battle in which the 
British were defeated in September, 18 14. The 
centenary of this battle had been observed with 
elaborate ceremonies in September, 19 14, one year 
before the establishment of the camp which was 
to g^ve Plattsburg a new historical importance. 

Although United States troops had been stationed 
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at Plattsburg intermittently from 1814, it was not 
until 1838 that Plattsburg Barracks was established 
as a Regular Army post The military reservation 
which was then set apart comprised about 700 acres» 
and up to Americans entrance into the war had fa-* 
cilities for accommodating about one regiment of 
infantry, which had been its normal garrison. 

The 1,200 men who gathered at Plattsburg on 
August 10, 191 5, were for the most part college 
graduates. The signers of the telegram of May 10 
had all been college men (graduates of Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton and Hamilton), and the habitual 
loyalty and solidarity of college men had undoubt- 
edly been one of the important factors in giving 
headway to the movement. This fact had revealed 
what became more evident in the years that followed, 
namely, the readiness with which American college 
spirit, being essentially generous and sportsmanlike, 
could be transmuted into a larger national spirit. 
Out of approximately eighty colleges and universities 
represented in the two Plattsburg business men's 
camps of 1 91 5, the following supplied the largest 
quotas: Harvard, 468; Yale, 156; Princeton, 123; 
Columbia, 75; University of Pennsylvania, 71; 
Cornell, 48; New York University, 36; Williams, 
32; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 31. 
Drawn as they were almost wholly from college 
graduates, the members of the camps were broadly 
homogeneous in respect of education^ They were 
also homogeneous in respect of general intelligence 
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and initiative. As a rule they were successful men, 
who had risen to positions of leadership in their 
several communities and callings. They were homo- 
geneous likewise in character and spirit, since by the 
very fact of their attendance they proved their wil- 
lingness to sacrifice time and convenience to a na- 
tional need which they had recognized in advance 
of the majority of their fellow-citizens. 

But though these men were of a common type as 
regards intelligence, character and patriotism, they 
differed in nearly every other conceivable respect. 
Even in geographical distribution they were more 
widely scattered than had been thought possible in 
view of the fact that the recruiting period had been 
so short. The Middle Atlantic States sent about 
I, GOO men. New England 500, the Southern States 
(including Maryland and Washington, D. C.) 150, 
and the Central and Western States 60. Twenty- 
nine states in all were represented, including even 
states as remote as California and Louisiana. The 
recruits ranged in age from twenty to fifty years. 
While the average of physical condition was hig^, 
and the camp attracted many athletes and sports- 
men, there were, on the other hand, many men of 
middle-age and many who had been accustomed only 
to sedentary pursuits. The differences of civil occu- 
pation and previous experience were extraordinary. 
The camp contained a former Secretary of State, a 
member of Congress, the Mayor, Police Commis- 
sioner and Collector of the Port of New York City, 
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professors, artists, lawyers, farmers, bankers, jour- 
nalists and business men of every variety. These 
men were brought together under conditions that 
forced them to know one another, and that made 
them thenceforth more adaptable human beings than 
they had ever been before. 

The members of the August camp were organized 
into eight companies, lettered from A to H, and con- 
taining about 150 men each. The company with 
its "company street" and its common mess became 
the important unit for purposes of instruction, 
morale and social intercourse. For purposes of cere- 
monies and manoeuvres these companies were formed 
into two battalions, which together with a third 
battalion made up of the men who attended the 
September camp, later constituted the permanent 
organization known as the **First Training Regi- 
ment." ^ The presiding genius of the camp as well 
as its superior military authority was General Wood, 
the Department Commander. He was almost con- 
stantly in attendance at the camp, and his visible 
presence was the most potent single factor in its 
morale. The Camp Commander, Captain Halstead 
Dorey, his staff, the battalion commanders, the com- 
manding officer and second in command in each com- 
pany, and the instructors in the special arms and 
services, were officers of the Regular Army. The 
battalion staff officers, two lieutenants in each com- 
pany and all non-commissioned officers, were chosen 

* See below, p. 6a 
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from the ranks, being for the most part men with 
previous military experience in the National Guard. 
The Regular officers were universally trusted and 
admired, while the civilian officers had some diffi- 
culty. The difference between their little knowledge 
and the general level of ignorance was too slight to 
be at all impressive. It was a marked characteristic 
of this camp that the men were there for business. 
They wanted to be soldiers, and to be treated like 
soldiers. 'They asked for West Point discipline and 
cheerfully submitted to it. They respected the pro- 
fessional soldier because he knew his trade, and also 
because they found, often to their surprise, that he 
had qualities of leadership, single-mindedness and 
directness that were admirable in themselves. The 
Regular officer, furthermore, was the symbol of the 
Federal Government. The men of this camp ac- 
knowledged no other authority than the United 
States of America; but that authority they obeyed 
eagerly. They were undivided nationalists. Platts- 
burg was in intent as well as in effect, not an append- 
age to the National Guard, but the forerunner of 
the National Army. 

The schedule of training and instruction was based 
on that of the students' camps and was skilfully 
adjusted to the capacity of the men. The day began, 
usually, with a cold shower-bath at 5.15 A. M., and 
continued until 10 P. M., with few breathing spells. 
The morning was devoted to infantry drill, the early 
afternoon to elective work in cavalry, artillery, 
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topography, military engineering, signalling or hy- 
giene, the late afternoon to more drill and to "Re- 
treat," the evening to lectures or study. Learning 
the "business" of a soldier's life — ^military house- 
keeping, — was a continuous occupation. Leisuret 
what there was of it, usually took the form of clean- 
ing the rifle. 

The instruction was progressive, from squad to 
company and battalion movements, from close to 
extended order, from the manual of arms to target 
practice on the range, from the comparative com- 
forts of the company street and the six-man tent to 
what then seemed the hardships of the pup-tent and 
the ten-day hike. It was a steady process of season- 
ing and hardening, that tired a man out every day, 
but made him feel like a giant at the end. 

The evening lectures will still be remembered 
vividly by all Plattsburg men of 191 5. They were 
held in the open where the ground sloped away to 
the east, permitting a view of the distant Green 
Mountains with Lake Champlain in the foreground. 
Sitting and lying in a huge semicircle, resting their 
tired muscles, and with pipes glowing in the dark- 
ening twilight, these citizen-soldiers learned for the 
first time the full extent of their responsibilities. 
From General Wood himself, and from the offi- 
cers of the Regular Army, representing nearly every 
branch of the service, they heard the story of 
America's defenselessness. They learned that an 
invading army of 300,000 by seizing the industrial 
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centres of the East, and defending a comparatively 
short line, could paralyze the country's military ef- 
fectiveness. They learned that the entire United 
States Army possessed only nine more field pieces 
than were used by General Longstreet and General 
Hill at the single battle of Gettysburg half a century 
before. They learned that fixed coast defenses are 
worthless without a mobile army to supplement 
them. They learned those parts of the country's 
military history that are left out of the school-books. 
And through the attention which the camp received 
from the press, and the personal influence exerted by 
its members, this Plattsburg group became, as a 
writer at the time expressed it, the small end of a 
megaphone through which these words of military 
wisdom penetrated to the uttermost ends of the land. 

Among the celebrities who visited the camp the 
most celebrated was ex-President Roosevelt. Presi- 
dent Wilson had also been invited, but felt compelled 
to decline. In his reply he expressed the belief that 
"all concerned ought to be congratulated upon the 
success of the experiment." Neither did Secretary 
Garrison come, although he too had been invited 
and had strongly endorsed the camp. But Mr. 
Roosevelt came. On the evening of August 25,1915, 
he gave an address which attracted national atten- 
don, and which incidentally provoked Secretary 
Garrison's sensational rebuke of General Wood. 
The greater part of this address was devoted to an 
attack on hyphenated and "Chinafied" Americanism. 
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But the head and front of his offending was his 
allusion to foreign affairs. When he said that "in 
international matters rules of morality should apply 
as well as in personal matters," he was greeted with 
applause. Then he lifted his hand and said, "Don't I 
I do not want the applause of any man for that 
statement on international morality unless that man 
has a burning sense of shame that the United States 
has not stood up for Belgium." ^ Then the applause 
was redoubled. Later, while waiting for the train 
and while en route to New York, Mr. Roosevelt was 
interviewed. He alluded to the President's "too 
proud to fight" speech of May lo, 191 5, and to the 
"elocutionary correspondence" with Germany; and 
said, "I wish to make one comment on the statement 
frequently made that we must stand by the President. 
I heartily subscribe to this on condition, and only on 
condition, that it is followed by the statement *so 
long as the President stands by the country.' " In 
the press dispatches the next day these remarks were 
linked with the address before the camp, and the 
impression was created that Mr. Roosevelt had 
incited American soldiers against their Commander- 
in-Chief. 

On the next day the Secretary of War sent the 
following telegram to General Wood : 

I have just seen the reports in the newspa- 
pers of the speech made by ex-President Roose- 

* As reported in the Nev) York Tribune for August xpxtf. 
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velt at the Plattsburg camp. It is difficult to 
conceive of anything which could have a more 
detrimental effect upon the real value of the 
experiment than such an incident. This camp, 
held under government auspices, was success- 
fully demonstrating many things of great mo- 
ment. Its virtue consisted in the fact that it 
conveyed its own impressive lesson in its prac- 
tical and successful operation and results. No 
opportunity should have been furnished to any 
one to present to the men any matter excepting 
that which was essential to tne necessary train- 
ing which they were to receive. Anything else 
could only have the effect of distracting atten- 
tion from the real nature of the experiment, 
diverting consideration to issues which excite 
controversy, antagonism and ill-feeling, and 
thereby impairing, if not destroying, what 
otherwise would have been so effective. There 
must not be any opportunity given at Plattsburg 
or any other similar camp tor any such unfortu- 
nate consequences. 

General Wood accepted this unusual rebuke with 
soldierly obedience and forbearance. Mr. Roosevelt, 
however, felt indignant that General Wood should 
have been made to suffer for what was entirely be- 
yond his control, and attacked Mr. Garrison with 
his characteristic vigor. The latter made a playful 
rejoinder, and the incident was closed. 

The sentiment of the camp was strongly favorable 
to General Wood and to Mr. Roosevelt, though for 
different reasons. Mr. Roosevelt had been indis- 
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creet, and his remarks had been of questionable taste ; 
but discretion and taste did not weigh heaidly at 
Plattsburg. Least of all were they to be e3q)ected 
from Mr. Roosevelt. If he had been discreet, his 
hearers would have been astonished and disap- 
pointed. As for General Wood, it was felt that it 
was unfair to administer a public rebuke on the basis 
of a newspaper report; and unfair to hold General 
Wood responsible for what an ex-President of the 
United States might say, especially when his pro- 
jected visit to the camp had been known to the Sec- 
retary of War in abundant time for him to prevent it 
had he desired. 

That the majority of the men at Plattsburg should 
have looked to Mr. Roosevelt and General Wood 
for leadership, rather than to the administration, was 
unfortunate, but inevitable. These men had come 
to believe in military preparation as a result of direct 
experience, just as President Wilson and Secretary 
Baker came later to believe in it as a result of execu^ 
tive responsibility. In 1915, it was Mr. Roosevelt 
and General Wood who were its acknowledged 
prophets. It was not a question of political affilia- 
tion in the ordinary sense, but of who seemed to be 
right on the paramount issue of the day. 

As for Mr. Garrison, he must be credited with a 
genuine desire to promote the cause of preparedness. 
There is evidence, indeed, that these very training 
camps afforded the chief basis of his hope that a 
large federal citizens* reserve might be developed 
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through the voluntary enrollment of the young men 
of the country.^ Though it would appear that he 
acted hastily in his rebuke of General Wood, this 
may well have been due to his desire to prevent in- 
flammatory utterances that should bring the country 
into war before it was ready. There were other 
evidences at this time of his desire to avoid popular 
agitation.^ He evidently hoped that the administra* 
don if let alone would work out a satisfactory plan 
of its own, without popular excitement and partisan 
censure. His rude awakening did not come until six 
months later.' 

The Plattsburg camp received much attention 
from the press, so much as to arouse no little 
jealousy on the part of National Guardsmen who 
had been doing something of the kind for years in 
humble obscurity. As a means of securing publicity 
for the cause of preparedness Plattsburg was an 
astounding success. The New York Tribune re- 
marked : 

The Plattsbui]g Camp . . . ^11 have to 
take a back seat in the news columns. As the 
days wear on the novelty wears off. But for 
a aay or so, while the uniforms and the Mayor's 
blisters are fresh, the Plattsburg bugles will 
sound reveille and taps for the whole land. 

'See hit article^ "Reasonable Preparadon," The Independent, 
AagQflt 1 6, 191$, p. 327. 

'Cf. the public letter of Aagutt 28, 191$, issaed by the American 
Defente Society, and diarging the administration widi blocking pre- 
paredness agitation. 

'Cf. below, p. 89. 
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From the Atlantic to the Pacific men will de- 
vour detailed descriptions of the glad manual 
labor of the distinguished recruits, of their tent 
life in the rain, their early risings and aching 
limbs, with an envy akin to that which Tom 
Sawyer inspired in his playmates when he began 
whitewashmg his aunt's fence.^ 

The picturesque incidents of the camp and of the 
hike were blazoned through the country, each local- 
ity featuring the adventures of its own favorite 
celebrities. New York read chiefly of Mayor 
Mitchel's setting up his own cot, and cleaning his 
own gun. That which most entertained and im- 
pressed the country was the spectacle of the rich 
man or the favored of fortune digging trenches with 
a pidc or otherwise deliberately submitting to unac- 
customed toil and strange hardships. People read 
about it because it was funny, but they saw what it 
meant.^ They saw that the spirit of service could 
redeem physical labor from ignominy, and sweep 
away the external differences and inequalities that 
divide a man from his fellows. 

Among the most interesting features of Plattsburg 
was the participation of forty men from the New 
York Police Department. Police Commissioner 
Arthur Woods had felt that with a great war raging 

'Editorial, August i2, 191$. 

' With the exception of Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, President of 
the Women's Political Union, who said: "Isn't it pathetic to think of 
these men of big brain and executive power learning the manual 
of arms?" {New York Tribune, August 14, 1915.) 
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abroad the police of the country's chief port of entry 
should be specially prepared for an emergency. If 
America should be drawn into the war it might fall 
to their lot to deal with enemy aliens, or they might 
have to be converted into an emergency army of de- 
fense against sudden Invasion. They were in any 
case a quasi-military body, and might conceivably 
have to act in a purely military capacity. It was de- 
sirable therefore that at least some of them should 
learn the art of war. At the same time the training 
would increase their efficiency in the Police Depart- 
ment. Most if not all of those who attended were 
officers of police, and it was hoped they might at 
Plattsburg learn die principles of command — ^learn, 
in other words, both to lead and to care for the men 
in their charge. Although the military emergency 
never required them to act as a body, the more per- 
manent result was achieved and was afterwards re- 
marked. While at the camp, they proved most 
useful and responsive to Instruction, many serving as 
jimlor and non-commissioned officers. They were 
notable for their cheerfulness and good-nature and 
for their faithfulness in matters of detail, and on 
their part were especially struck with the absence of 
favoritism or of any line of demarcation. For them 
as for others Plattsburg was an opportunity to know 
your fellow-man rather than your class, your pro- 
fession, or your type. 

The progress of the recruits was rapid, and 
afforded an important object-lesson in the possibili- 
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ties of intensive training where natural capacity and 
general intelligence are high. But the direct military 
results of the camp were small, even for those who 
attended. They had been broken to the military life. 
Many had acquired an amount of mastery and self- 
confidence that would have enabled them to drill 
other recruits in the military rudiments. But they 
were not trained ofEcers or even trained soldiers, and 
they knew it. The important result that gave the 
camp its far-reaching influence was the new under- 
standing of military problems and methods which 
these men took back with them to the communities 
in which they held positions of leadership. 

To most of these men an officer of the United 
States Army had hitherto been an object of curiosity. 
By many he was supposed to be a relic of a by-gone 
age, leading a life apart, like the members of 
a monastic order. He was furthermore sus- 
pected of promoting war because he made a living 
by it. At Plattsburg it was discovered that under 
his uniform he was very much like other men, 
and that his main interest was to solve a very 
difficult and urgent problem which most Americans 
were blindly ignoring. It was suddenly revealed to 
many a man that the pacifism on which he had 
hitherto prided himself was little better than a con- 
venient mask for indolence and selfishness. He had 
heard of the need of military training and of the 
hazard of war, but now for the first time their 
meaning began gradually to dawn on him. He ac- 
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quired no illusions as to his own military attainments, 
because he had learned something about what mili- 
tary attainment really was. He never had to be told 
again that the "rising to arms'^ idea was a ludicrous 
and dangerous superstition. He learned something 
about the defenseless state of the country, its present 
military impotence, and the genuine possibility that 
a day of reckoning might come. He was sobered, 
stirred and informed, and when he went home his 
neighbors heard from him. 

But even more impressive to the Plattsburg 
''rookie*' was what he learned incidentally about 
himself and about his fellow-man.^ He discovered 
new physical values. He learned to view his body 
in a new light, as something to be cared for as a man 
might groom his horse. He learned that he walked 
on his feet, and that his feet had to be respected 
accordingly. He learned something about his phys- 
ical energy, its reserves and its limits, and what you 
can do to increase it. Many a man became ac- 
quainted for the first time with humble and obscure 
physical objects like the burnt match which he 
"policed" from the company-street, or the rust-speck 
which he removed from his rifle. He learned that 
health and decency depend on certain physical things, 
such as sewage or dish-washing or the disposal of 

*A picturesque account of this pertooal fttpeet of the camp was 
written from his own experience by Richard Harding Daria in 
Cs/Zi/r'/ for October 9, 191 5. The preaent writcr'a experience at 
Plattsburg is described in ''Impresaioiia of a Plmtlabarg Rccmi^* 
Tki Fret Man amd the S^lJur {Scrihuf^s, ifi^* 
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garbage, and that there is always somebody some- 
where that has to use his bare hands to put such 
things right. He learned the smell and feel of the 
ground and the rain. He discovered mud and dust 
and heat and cold, and learned to live with them. 
He discovered extremes of fatigue and hunger that 
were totally new to him, and the soul-satisfying joy 
which may exalt such humble things as sitting down 
by the roadside and drinking warm water from a 
canteen. When he came to carry his house, his 
wardrobe and his stores about on his back, he learned 
how few things a man really needs to keep him go- 
ing, and how many things he can get along without. 

At Plattsburg men learned something about col- 
lective effort, something of the way in which many 
individuals may be united into a single force. One 
of the best of the reminiscent articles * written by 
the Plattsburg recruits contains the following para- 
graph: 

A miracle of transformation was wrought 
upon us. In two days we had ceased to be a 
mob. In a week we had got by the first appall- 
ing fatigue. In a fortnight we had developed 
out of nothing our own noncommissioned offi- 
cers. We could be scattered in thin lines 
through brush and thicket, hurled forward or 
checked by gestures from an invisible officer or 
by whistle calls, and reassembled without con- 
fusion. A still greater achievement had con- 

* '<Rear-rank Reflections," by Professor F. J. Mather of Prinoetoi^ 
The Unpopular Review, January-March, 1916. 
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trolled our blinking, office-tired eyes and our 
shakinfi; wrists. Our captains had commanded 
us to snoot straight for the honor of our com- 
panies, and we had obeyed. The minor mys- 
teries of the shelter tent and sleeping bag had 
been more easily mastered. We had one and 
all hardened under our fifty pounds of equip- 
ment into rugged health. More remarkable 
was our moral change. From a well-meaning, 
miscellaneous lot of bankers, engineers, mer- 
chants, lawyers, doctors, magistrates, profes- 
sors, and men of letters, unaccustomed to 
taking orders, we had become a most odd 
psychological unit. We all jumped at the 
sound of a bugle or a whistle, we hung oh the 
substance and tone of a command, even though 
it were that of an undergraduate corporal. 
Three weeks had made an effective if ragged 
regiment of us. Physically and morally we had 
successfully taken the first steps towards pre- 
paredness for war, and taken those steps right. 

At Plattsburg men learned what was afterwards 
brought home with far greater vividness to millions 
of American soldiers, that the man with whom you 
share the elemental things of life is your brother. 
Submit a group of men to common hardships, place 
them in a situation in which for the time being the 
important things are the needs and satisfactions 
which all animals of the species have in common, and 
you do not have to preach to them about altruism 
and democracy. They simply discover these things 
for themselves and act like the fellow-creatures that 
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nature made them. In so far as this failed to hap- 
pen during the war, it was because the intricacies of 
modem warfare require that some men shall iig^t 
with their bodies at the front, while others fight 
with their brains at a distance. At Plattsburg many 
sorts and conditions of men were for a few weeks 
together in the flesh, and they suddenly discovered 
that he whom they had mistaken for a stranger was 
in fact a fellow-man. 

They discovered other moral values. They began 
to grasp the meaning of discipline, of obedience, 
promptness, smartness, uniformity and coordination. 
They discovered the fine qualities of the leader who 
is willingly obeyed, and who can be loved without 
loss of respect; who earns the right to command by 
studying the needs of his men, and by carrying alone 
the burden of responsibility which he adds to the 
physical burden which he shares with others. 

Finally, the Plattsburg camp was a school of 
patriotism. These men already knew their country 
by name and reputation, but now for the first time 
they made its acquaintance. They had hitherto pro- 
fessed loyalty, but it was a very different thing to 
be doing something about it. And it was a novel 
and memorable experience to feel that one was 
gathered with fellow-Americans on America's busi- 
ness. One began to understand why those old vet- 
erans of former wars, who had been regarded -mth 
pitying condescension, should have felt that the fire 
of patriotism lived only in their own hearts. In 
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place of college loyalties, family loyalties, and per- 
sonal loyalties one felt the stirring of something 
greater and more convincing. 

During t4ie period of the camp little or nothing 
was said about particular measures of military 
policy. It was not deemed expedient to raise the 
issue of universal training and service; yet so im- 
pressive was the lesson of the camp itself that the 
support of such a policy became without pressure 
or agitation the military creed of every Plattsburg 
man. He had come to see its necessity and its sound- 
ness as a military measure, and he had come to rec- 
ognize its great human and national values as well. 

When the time came for the closing of the camp 
there was no thought of letting the matter end there. 
On the evening of one of the last days of the hike, 
while in camp near Champlain, New York, a meet- 
ing was held for the purpose of effecting a perma- 
nent organization.^ The jubilant but somewhat 
jaded spirit of the men was aptly expressed by one 
of the speakers, who said, "We are glad we came, 
and we are glad that we are about to be discharged 
— ^with honor." ^ The following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Resolved: That the members of this 
camp hereby form an organization for the 

'The meeting was held on September i, 1915. The presiding 
officers were Mayor John Purroy Mitchel and ex-Secretary of State 
Robert Bacon. 

'From the remarks made by Mr. George Wharton Pepper, of 
Philadelphia. 
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purpose of encouraging a system of military 
training camps throughout the nation and of 
assisting to provide a reasonable amount of 
military training for the citizens of the United 
States. 

Resolved: That the Chairman shall ap- 
point a committee of eight, one from each 
company, who shall increase their number to 35 
from the members of the camp, with due regard 
for representation of all sections of the country. 
The Committee of 35, in cooperation with rep- 
resentatives of other similar camps, shall pre- 
pare and submit a permanent plan of organiza- 
tion and action.^ 

The speaker who introduced these resolutions' 
was felt to have expressed the feelings and hopes of 
all who were present, in a speech from which the 
following extracts are quoted : 

We have learned many valuable things here, 
but the most valuable lesson that we have 
learned is that of our own incompetence, that 
even with the most willing spirit and under the 
most skilful and devoted instruction (such as 
the Regular officers have given us) a competent 
soldier is not to be produced in one month or 
two months, but only by a rigorous course of 
training covering a considerable time. It must 
be our first task individually and collectively to 
carry that lesson home to our countrymen. . . . 

* Similar resolutions were passed at a meeting held on September 
28, 191 5, by the members of the second camp, who constituted the 
Third Battalion. 

■Mr. Grenville Clark, of New York. 
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The camp was not conceived only as an emer- 
gency measure. The international situation 
furnished the occasion indeed but not the sole 
reason for it. What I mean to say is that we 
have come here with no less an object than to 
take a step towards providing a permanent, 
sane, sound and reasonable military system for 
the United States. We believe that such a sys- 
tem must rest upon giving to the whole body 
of citizens some measure of acquaintance with 
modem arms and military methods and that by 
such a system the nation may be made reason- 
ably secure from foreign aggression. We hope 
to contribute substantially to that end. 

And in connection with my statement that 
this camp was not conceived purely as an 
emergency measure, I will go further and say 
that it was not conceived merely as a means of 
obtaining security against external enemies, but 
of strengthening the nation internally against 
internal forces making for weakness and lack 
of national unity. We felt the need ourselves 
of the training in order to secure the discipline 
that goes with military life and we now know 
that such training for the general body of our 
citizens, if reasonably carried out, could be noth- 
ing but an immense benefit to them individually 
and to the nation. We well know that a system 
of reasonable military training can be worked 
out under cHir institutions without the slightest 
danger of militarism or its evil results; and we 
know that far from being undemocratic such a 

3|rstem may well be the very salvation of our 
cmocracy. ... 
We must never become a talking organiza* 
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tion. Other societies may be doing a useful 
work in pointing out by talk the immediate 
ineffectiveness of the United States in a great 
war, but if talk alone could secure to our coun- 
try military security, we should have been pre- 
pared long ago. Our work must lie along other 
lines, — along lines of action and not of agita- 
tion. We must continue our own training; we 
must encourage others to take the training, 
until, by the very force of actual demonstration 
and not of words, the country as a whole is con- 
vinced of the necessity of our idea as a thing of 
national value. 

Unquestionably our first work will be to 
assist in working out a system of camps for next 
year throughout the country so that no citizen 
desiring to obtain some measure of military 
training may lack the opportunity, and so that 
no citizen need be forced to pay as much as we 
have for the privilege of fitting himself to serve 
his country. 

The immediate success of this first Plattsburg 
camp was remarkable, and unexpected, — even to 
those who had most firmly believed in the plan. 
This success was largely due to the prominence, en- 
ergy and organizing capacity of the men who partici- 
pated. But it was further due to the fact that the 
Plattsburg Movement, occurring when it did, ex- 
pressed a genuine national impulse. That it was 
not a passing sensation, but a living thing with pow- 
ers of growth, was due to its having both moral and 
intellectual substance. Morally, it represented ac- 
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tion aligned with conscience, or the principle of 
meaning what you say and being as good as your 
word. Intellectually, it represented sound judgment 
and foresight, — a prevision of the impending emer- 
gency and a prudent readiness for probable events* 



CHAPTER IV 



Organization of the Military Training Camps 
Association 

THE FIRST TRAINING REGIMENT — ^THE **BULLE- 
TIN" — WINTER INSTRUCTION — RELATIONS WITH 
THE NATIONAL GUARD — BEGINNINGS OF THE MILI- 
TARY TRAINING CAMPS ASSOCIATION — ^ITS ORGANI- 
ZATION AND OFFICERS — FINANCE AND RECRUITING 
— ^MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES. 

The camp of 19 15 gave the Plattsburg Move- 
ment its name and secured the attention and favor- 
able interest of the public. Its underlying ideas 
were thereafter formulated and systematically 
promoted by "The Military Training Camps As- 
sociation." 

The First Training Regiment, comprising the 
three battalions formed for purposes of training at 
Plattsburg in August and September, 191 5, formed 
the starting-point for the permanent civilian organ- 
ization of the Plattsburg Movement. The men who 
had been to Plattsburg together came away with a 
new sense of solidarity. This was especially true of 
the company units, most of which held reunions in 
New York or Boston in honor of their commanders. 

60 
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But while the company organizations existed mainly 
for the purpose of preserving and renewing the as- 
sociations formed in the summer of 191 5, the regi- 
mental organization began at once to look to the 
future. 

The Organization Committee of thirty-five ap- 
pointed by the First and Second Battalions, in 
accordance with the resolutions of September i, 
191 5, together with a similar committee of eighteen 
appointed by the Third Battalion ^ met in New 
York on October 15. The meeting was attended 
by forty-four men, was harmonious and enthusiastic, 
and resulted in the formation of four governing 
conmiittees, representing the Regiment as a whole : 
an Executive Committee, a Finance Committee, an 
Enrollment Committee, and a Committee on Regi- 
mental Affairs.^ 

The Committee on Regimental Affairs at once un- 
dertook to provide an official publication, and be- 
ginning in December, 191 5, issued the Bulletin of the 
First Training Regiment, which served as a medium 
of communication between the governing committees 
and the members of the Regiment. The Bulletin 

'See abore, p. 56, note i. 

'The Executive Committee was composed at follows: Grenville 
Clark of New York, Secretary; William Marshall Bullitt of Louis- 
Tille, Philip A. Carroll of New York, J. W. Farley of Boston, 
Robert M McElroy of New Jersey, John Purroy Mitchel of New 
York, George V^arton Pepper of Philadelphia, William McM. 
Rotter of Chicago. The secretaries of the other committees were as 
follows: Finance Committee, Tompkins Mcllyaine; Enrollment 
Committee, Theodore Roosevelt, Jr.; Committee on Regimental 
Affairs, Langdon P. Marvin; all of New YorL 
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appeared at monthly Intervals through the winter 
and spring. A complete roster of the Regiment was 
also published. 

To the same committee fell the task of providing 
for the continuance of the training activities of the 
Regiment. Most of its members had left Platts- 
burg with a keen desire to do more, in the hope of 
fitting themselves eventually for the duties of an 
officer. Through the energetic cooperation of Gen- 
eral Wood a correspondence course was instituted 
and continued through the winter. A problem in 
minor tactics was sent each month from the Head- 
quarters of the Eastern Department to each member 
of the Regiment, together with maps and text-book 
references. After the solutions were received an 
approved solution was published calling attention to 
the most common errors. In New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, San 
Francisco, Detroit, Buffalo and other cities the cor- 
respondence course was supplemented by local ac- 
tivities in which the members of the Re^ment 
took a keen interest. Monthly or weekly meetings 
were held, in which lectures on military subjects were 
given by officers of the Regular Army, National 
Guard, and Allied armies. Through the coopera- 
tion of local units of the National Guard it was 
found possible in a number of cities to conduct 
armory drill. Rifle-clubs were formed, with target- 
practice both indoors and, wherever possible, on 
outdoor ranges. In many places week-end trips 
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were arranged, providing for tactical walks, map- 
manceuvres, and patrolling. Members of the Regi- 
ment who had become interested in special branches 
of the service found opportunities for training in 
artillery, cavalry and aviation. These winter train- 
ing activities were not only strongly supported by 
the old Plattsburg men, but were opened to other 
interested and qualified men, and became a means 
of winning new adherents to the movement. 

Meanwhile the Executive Committee was de- 
voting itself to questions of policy. Great care 
was taken to prevent the growth of feelings of 
rivalry and antagonism between the new organiza- 
tion and the National Guard. There was abundant 
room for misunderstanding and even for disagree- 
ment The publicity given to the camps of 19 15 
seemed to many guardsmen to be disproportionate 
to the military importance of the results, and men 
who had for years been giving their time and atten- 
tion to militia activities without any popular recog- 
nition were in some cases not unnaturally irritated 
by the wide interest ip the "heroes" of Plattsburg. 
There was also a widespread belief, quite contrary 
to fact, that Plattsburg men expected to be officers 
after four weeks' training. Finally, there was a 
fundamental difference of principle between the ex- 
ponents of state and those of federal control, or be- 
tween the localism of the militia and the nationalism 
of Plattsburg. 

On the other hand, a great many militiamen, offi- 
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cers and privates, had attended the Plattsburg camps, 
and while at the camps they had not formed a group 
apart, either in their spirit, creed, or military pro- 
ficiency. Moreover, some of the more intelligent 
leaders of the National Guard were at this time 
disposed to move in the direction of a more effective 
national control. Such men believed that whatever 
promoted civilian training would in the long run in- 
crease the numbers and improve the quality of the 
Guard. On the whole, therefore, in spite of some 
misunderstandings, cordial relations prevailed dur- 
ing the winter of 19 15-16. Many Plattsburg men 
joined local units of the National Guard; and the 
latter, in many cases, opened its armories and rifle- 
ranges for the use of Plattsburg men. Major Gen- 
eral O'Ryan of the New York National Guard, and 
Adjutant General Cole of Massachusetts were par- 
ticularly active in promoting these relations. Gen- 
eral O'Ryan admitted frankly the past defects of the 
National Guard both in personnel and organization. 
In an address before the New York meeting of the 
Plattsburg Regiment on January 3, 19 16, while ar- 
guing that the resources and equipment of the Na- 
tional Guard must be utilized in any comprehensive 
plan of national defense, he said, "Forty-eight sepa- 
rate and distinct little armies, some of them of little 
efficiency, are useless. There must be central power 
throughout felt by the last soldier in the ranks. 
The sentiment of the National Guard is in favor 
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of such unity, and the only practicable unity is under 
the Federal Government.*' 

To understand the scope of the Plattsburg Move- 
ment, it i^ necessary always to bear in mind that 
while itself a voluntary and civilian movement, it 
was in sentiment and principle favorable to federal 
control. It took advantage of every opportunity 
to place itself under the direction of the War De- 
partment and the Regular Army, and sought con- 
tinually to have the purposes for which it stood in- 
corporated in some comprehensive and official mili- 
tary policy. This inevitably led those most active 
in the Plattsburg Movement to interest themselves 
in the military legislation which was under discus- 
sion during the winter of 19 15-16, and especially in 
the conflict between the "Continental Army" plan 
proposed by Secretary Garrison in the fall of 19151 
and the counter-plans of those in control of the Na- 
tional Guard. To this important subject, and the 
part played therein by the Military Training Camps 
Association, we shall return later; suffice it here to 
note that even at this early stage the Plattsburg 
Movement found itself drawn into general questions 
of national military policy and legislation. 

The organization of the First Training Regiment 
stabilized the Plattsburg Movement and enabled it 
to build for the future. But it was evident that it 
must be superseded by an organization of wider 
scope within which the several groups interested in 
the promotion of military training camps might 
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unite their efforts. In 19 13, as we have seen,^ the 
students attending the Gettysburg camp had organ- 
ized **The Society of the National Reserve Corps,'* 
intended to unite all the members of the students' 
camps. This organization had been joined by mem- 
bers of these camps held in 19 14 and 19 15 in vari- 
ous parts of the country and now had a membership 
of 1,800. With this organization was associated 
the Advisory Board of University Presidents, which 
linked the training camps movement with educa- 
tional institutions and strengthened the confidence 
of the public in the essential soundness of its pur- 
poses. The citizens' camps held in 191 5 at Fort 
Sheridan and on the Pacific Coast had aroused a 
strong local interest and had led to permanent organ- 
izations. The Plattsburg idea having thus spread 
and taken root, it was reasonable to expect that many 
similar movements would spring up in different sec- 
tions of the country. To avoid rivalry or duplica- 
tion, and in order to bring about a strong, country- 
wide and concerted effort to promote the common 
cause, it was evidently most desirable that these 
organizations and projects should be brought to- 
gether. The first step in this direction was a joint 
meeting at Princeton, N. J., on December 15, 191 5, 
at which the Executive Committee of the First 
Training Regiment conferred with President Drinker 
and President Hibben of the Advisory Board of 
University Presidents, and with student representa- 



*Scc above, pp. 14, 16. 
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lives of the Society of the National Reserve 
Corps. This meeting drafted and adopted a plan 
for creating a "Military Training Camps Associa- 
tion of the United States," which should absorb 
the two earlier organizations. After being endorsed 
by the two organizations which it superseded, and 
by committees representing the Fort Sheridan and 
San Francisco camps, this plan went into effect on 
January lo, 191 6. 

The Military Training Camps Association was 
composed of men who had completed or should 
thereafter complete "one or more tours of duty in 
a camp of military instruction, conducted by the 
Regular Anny of the United States." Its declared 
purpose was "to encourage reasonable military train- 
ing for the citizens of the United States by promot- 
ing a national system of training camps and by such 
other means as may be advisable." It will be ob- 
served that the essential features of the earlier 
movements were retained. It was a service organiza- 
tion, restricted to men who had themselves received 
the training which they advocated.^ It was and is 
national rather than local in its aims, and the train* 
ing system which it promoted provided for instruc- 
tion and control by officers of the Regular Army. 

The organization of the Military Training Camps 
Association was completed at a meeting of the new 

* Until May, 1920, the only exceptions to this rule were made In 
die case of die Advisory Board of University Presidents; and in 
die case of a few associate members taken in daring the war to 
•exre in place of men who had entered the Army. 
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Governing Committee on February 4, 191 6, this 
meeting being attended by members of the Executive 
Committees of the Training Regiment and of the 
Society of the National Reserve Corps and by dele» 
gates from the Chicago and San Francisco groups* 
The by-laws formally adopted at this meeting pro- 
vided for a permanent Governing Committee of 
fifty which should include representatives of the 
Executive Committees of the older organizations, 
together with members of the Advisory Board of 
University Presidents, and other members of the 
Association, not exceeding twenty, to be added by 
the Governing Committee itself \^th due regard 
to geographical distribution and to the complete rep- 
resentation of training camp activities throughout 
the country. The Governing Committee was empow- 
ered to appoint standing committees as follows : an 
Executive Committee of nine, an Enrollment Com- 
mittee of fifty in each military department, a Finance 
Committee of twenty, and an Auditing Committee 
of three. Provision was also made for a Chairman, 
Secretary and Treasurer, and for a salaried Execu- 
tive Secretary. The by-laws were changed at meet- 
ings held April 14, and May 17, 19 16, so as to 
provide for a larger Governing Committee, to in- 
clude all of the Advisory Board of University Presi- 
dents, and for representatives to be elected from 
the men attending the new series of camps to be 
held each year, in the ratio of one representative 
to each 300 men. While a nucleus of seventy-five 
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was to be held over from year to year, it was de- 
signed that the control of the organization should 
keep abreast of its increasing membership. The 
Chairman and Secretary of the Governing Commit- 
tee, and ex-officio of the Executive Committee, up to 
the spring of 19 17 were President H. S. Drinker of 
Lehigh University, and Mr. Grenville Clark. The 
first Executive Secretary was Mr. D. K. Jay and the 
first Treasurer, Mr. J. L. Derby, both of New York. 

As originally organized the Military Training 
Camps Association had a membership of approxi- 
mately 4,200, divided as follows: from the students* 
camps of 1913, 1914 and 1915, 1,720; from the 
First Training Regiment, 1,800; from the Fort 
Sheridan Camp of 191 5, 550; from the San Fran- 
cisco and American Lake camps of 19 15, 125.* 

The Committee on Regimental Affairs continued 
to super\'ise the winter training activities of the 
First Training Regiment. The Regimental Finance 
and Enrollment Committees were, however, super- 
seded by similar committees of the Training Camps 
Association, which immediately undertook a nation- 
wide campaign to promote the camps proposed for 
the summer of 19 16. 

The Fmance Committee, which was in May, 19 16, 
decentralized and divided into four committees, one 
for each military department, undertook to raise 
a fund of $100,000, to be used wholly for recniittng 
purposes. Smaller committees were appointed to 

*£xcIutiTC of studeott. See DoCe i, p. S5* 
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canvass the alumni of the several colleges, or to can- 
vass local groups of business and professional men 
such as the bar, stock exchange or chamber of com- 
merce in the larger cities. Eventually the whole of 
this sum was raised. 

The bulk of the work fell, however, on the 
Enrollment Committees. It was then estimated that 
there were in the United States over 4,500,000 men 
between the ages of nineteen and twenty-five, and 
fit for military service. Of these approximately 
200,000 were in the colleges, while 700,000 were 
in business and the professions. Of the 237,562 
boys in high school it was estimated that 100,000 
might be mature enough for military training in 
some form. There were thus about 1,000,000 
who were thought eligible for the camps, and it 
was the aim of the Enrollment Committees to 
bring the training camp idea to their attention. 
A mailing list was made up from published lists of 
college alumni, high school graduates, members of 
former training camps together with new applicants, 
members of the National Security League and Amer- 
ican Defense Sodety, and teachers* organizations. 
By April over 400,000 circulars and enrollment 
blanks had been distributed from the New York 
office alone. Branch enrollment committees were 
appointed in different sections of the country. 

Decentralization and local organization began at 
once to be a characteristic and invigorating feature 
of the movement; for example, in California, where 
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there had not been time to prepare for more than 
a very small camp in 191 5, the winter was put to 
good use in spreading interest and securing recruits 
for 19 1 6. A local representative went to New York 
to confer with the leaders there, and later two mem- 
bers of the New York group visited the Coast. On 
January i, 19 16, a course of twenty or more mili- 
tary lectures was announced, and the series was 
opened in San Francisco a fortnight later with an 
attendance of 750. Similar lectures attracting 
several hundreds of regular attendants were given 
in Los Angeles and Oakland. As soon as the three 
Western camps for 19 16 were announced, an Enroll- 
ment Committee was formed, made up of prominent 
citizens, including the Governor of the state, the 
Presidents of the University of California, and of 
Leland Stanford University, and leading business 
and professional men. Headquarters were secured 
in San Francisco with Mr. Silsby M. Spalding of 
Los Angeles as Executive Secretary; and a perma- 
nent committee was organized, which carried on the 
work with growing influence and effectiveness up 
to the close of the War. 

A similar story could be told of other cities. In 
Detroit the movement spread from the interest, 
initiative and organizing ability of two men who 
had attended camps in 19 15, Mr. Frederidc M* 
Alger and Mr. Edward A. Sumner. A local organ- 
ization was established in October, 19 15, and was 
afterwards incorporated in the Military Training 
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Camps Association. This organization stimulated 
and encouraged a wide variety of military activities, 
including the winter training of 240 citizens at the 
Detroit Armory under National Guard officers, the 
holding of public meetings, and the support of the 
families of members of the National Guard who 
were on duty at the Border. The organization 
thus built up a strong prestige and local influence 
which enabled it to disseminate interest in the train- 
ing camps of 19 1 6, and prepared it for the respon- 
sible duties which it was called upon to undertake 
during America's participation in the War. 

No opportunity was lost to spread the Plattsburg 
spirit and the Plattsburg idea. Detachments of 
the Training Regiment marched in the great "Pre- 
paredness Parades" held in New York on May 13, 
19 1 6, in Boston on May 28, and in other cities. 
Every member of the Association was charged with 
the duty of promoting interest in the plan among 
his own friends and in his own locality. A speaking 
tour was arranged for General Wood, and he was 
constantly in demand. The influence of his vigorous 
personality and deep conviction can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated. He impressed those who heard him as 
an experienced soldier who could speak with au- 
thority, but at the same time as a public-spirited 
citizen who was free from narrow professional bias. 

Mr. Newton D. Baker had succeeded Mr. Garri- 
son as Secretary of War on February 10, 191 6. He 
promptly gave the Military Training Camps Asso- 
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elation his endorsement in the following letter, ad- 
dressed to its Governing Committee on March i6: 

Gentlemen : 

I heartily approve and endorse the valuable 
and patriotic service that is being rendered to 
the country by the army training camps for 
civilians. 

I believe in the work of these camps, not only 
from the military point of view but as of value 
to the nation educationally in promoting dis- 
cipline, order and good citizenship. The camps 
are exactly in line with the sound policy of 
reliance upon a citizenry trained to arms as our 
main safeguard for defense. 

I appreciate highlv the service rendered by 
the university presidents and civilian commit- 
tees who are forwarding this movement. 

These camps were originated by the War 
Department in 19 13 for the training of stu- 
dents, and have been since extended for the 
benefit of other citizens, with gratifying results. 

You may rest assured that in continuing your 
work of developing and promoting these camps 
on a national scale you will have the continued 
cooperation and support of the War Depart- 
ment. 

Yours most sincerely, 

Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War. 

The effect of the campaign was at once felt in 
every part of the country. Camps for 19 16 were 
officially announced by the Eastern Department of 
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the Army on January 17, 19 16, and shortly after 
by the Southern and Western Military Departments. 
Applications for these camps began to pour in in 
large numbers. At the same time the public was 
deeply stirred about the question of "preparedness," 
and there resulted an effective public opinion which 
had to be reckoned with in Washington. 

The military training of citizens was already be- 
coming a familiar idea, doubted and feared less in 
proportion as it became better known. And the idea 
was gaining acceptance that military fitness was a 
part of the citizen*s equipment, as willingness to 
serve was a part of his duty and loyalty. It was 
in spreading this idea, said Mr. Henry L. Stimson, 
former Secretary of War, that "Plattsburg had done 
its greatest part," proving its feasibility "more than 
can all arguments put together." ^ The most strik- 
ing evidence of the change that was coming over the 
country was perhaps the Conference of Mayors 
and Mayors' Conmiittces on National Defense held 
in St. Louis on March 3 and 4, 19 16. Sixty of 
the largest cities in the country were offidally rep- 
resented. Among other resolutions the following 
was passed: 

Resolved, That recognizing the military 
obligation equally with the civic obligation as a 
fundamental duty of democratic citizenship in 
a republic, and to establish a system which will 

'From an address made before the New York meedog of the 
First Training Regiment, on March 6, 1916. 
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affect alike every man in the Republic, we ap- 
prove and recommend the adoption of uni- 
versal military training under federal control 
throughout the United States. 

It is significant that the originator of this move- 
ment, and the principal speaker at the opening meet- 
ing, was Mayor John Purroy Mitchel of New York 
— and Plattsburg; and that the concluding resolu- 
tion of the opening meeting should have been an 
endorsement of the citizens' training camps, past 
and prospective, with a pledge of cooperation. 

As is still painfully remembered, the winter of 
19 1 5-1 6 was a period of tense anxiety and of morti- 
fication. The Government had spoken brave words, 
which the country had invariably supported. But 
devious and seemingly interminable processes of 
diplomacy had obscured the simpler issues of hu^ 
manity and honor on which the country had already 
declared itself. Emotions were growing cold. The 
peace-at-any-price cult was widely propagated. The 
normal inertia and apathy of the self-interested and 
the local-minded was largely restored, after suc- 
cessive waves of indignation had passed their crest. 
There resulted the inglorious presidential contest 
of 19 1 6 in which the Democratic candidate, who had 
kept the country out of war, defeated the discreet 
Republican candidate, who, at least during this cam- 
paign, seemed primarily concerned to keep himself 
out of war. 

Throughout this period the Plattsburg Movement 
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represented those who thought that brave words 
ought to be accompanied, if not preceded, by a 
readiness for brave deeds. What was the Govern- 
ment which had uttered the words, and had com* 
mitted the nation to action under certain circum- 
stances which were likely at any time to arise, doing 
to prepare for that acfion? To this question we mast 
now turn both because of its bearing on the general 
issues of military policy with which the Plattsburg 
Movement was so intimately concerned, and because 
of its bearing on the legal status and official support 
of the citizens' training camps. 



CHAPTER V 



Military Legislation in I9i5-i6 

THE TRAINING CAMPS ASSOCIATION SEEKS OFFI- 
CIAL AND LEGISLATIVE SUPPORT — ^THE PROBLEM OF 
MILITARY LEGISLATION — ^THE MILITARY SITUATION 

IN 191 5 — LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS SECRETARY 

garrison's "CONTINENTAL ARMY" PLAN THE 

president's SPEECHES — ^MR. GARRISON'S RESIGNA- 
TION — PROPOSALS TO STRENGTHEN THE NATIONAL 
GUARD — ^THE HAY BILL AND ITS PROVISION FOR 
TRAINING CAMPS — ^APPROPRIATIONS — ^DEFECTS OF 
THE HAY BILL. 

The camps of 19 15 had been held under the 
supervision of the War Department exercised 
through Department Commanders, but without any 
express legal sanction. Technically the members of 
these camps were merely **attached" to camps of 
instruction for Regular troops. It was evidently de- 
sirable, if not necessary, that before the movement 
should be extended more widely there should be 
provision in the law for camps of instruction con- 
ducted by the federal authorities for the express 
purpose of training civilians. It was desirable that 
the movement should be further stabilized and uni- 
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fied by having the War Department assume full 
responsibility for it. Furthermore, if the military 
benefit of the training camps was to be reaped it 
was necessary that the men graduating from them 
should be given some recognized status in the organ- 
ized military forces of the United States. Finally, 
in securing a legislative provision for the training 
camps, it was hoped at the same time to secure the 
payment of expenses for men attending the camps. 
Otherwise the camps would assume a flavor of 
wealth and exclusiveness entirely contrary to the 
democratic principles on which they were founded. 
These hopes received offidal encouragement. Major 
General H. L. Scott, Chief of Staff, in his annual 
report for 191 5 remarked that the students' and 
citizens' camps had passed the experimental stage 
and were deserving of extension and of financial sup- 
port by the Government. 

At its meeting held in Washington on April 14, 
1916, the Governing Committee of the Military 
Training Camps Association adopted the following 
resolution : 

We believe that provision should be made by 
the Federal Government so that the oppor- 
tunity to obtain military training at the camps 
shall be available to all citizens and that men 
who are willing to give their time and services 
should not be required to undergo personal 
expense in addition. 
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The effect of such legislation would be to accept 
in principle the formation of a citizens' reserve 
army under federal control. It was inevitable there- 
fore that the Military Training Camps Association 
should be drawn into the theatre of political dis- 
cussion and that it should align itself with one of 
the groups disputing these questions in Washington. 

The organization was very reluctant to identify 
itself with any political faction. Its membership 
was drawn from both political parties and its creed 
and purpose were wholly non-partisan. It was highly 
desirable to avoid any step that should alienate its 
Democratic members, or that should weaken its 
prestige by lending color to the charge of political 
intrigue. That most of the civilian leaders in the 
preparedness movement and those to whom the 
Training Camps Association would most naturally 
turn for help and guidance, were outspoken oppo- 
nents of the administration, was a source of constant 
embarrassment. It was proposed that a Regimental 
dinner be held in February or March of 191 6, 
and that this be made the occasion of a public decla- 
ration in favor of universal training. But the avail- 
able speakers who could give a genuine national im- 
portance to such a dinner were such men as Roose- 
velt and Root, who were champions not only of 
military prudence but also of Republicanism. Fur- 
thermore, the issue of preparedness afforded the 
chief ground of attack for the opposition party. The 
dinner was abandoned. 
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In spite of the overwhelming sentiment among 
Plattsburg men in favor of universal training, it 
was not deemed opportune, even yet, to identify 
the organization officially with that poliqr. It was 
still possible to take a middle ground, and to press 
for a citizens' reserve under federal control, while 
leaving open the question whether such a reserve 
should be based on voluntary or compulsory train- 
ing. It was hoped in this way to strengthen the 
hands of those men among the administrative party 
who were exerting themselves in behalf of a sound 
military policy, and thus to secure the support both 
of the administration and of the Republican 
opposition. 

In the fall of 191 5 conferences were held with 
Mr. Garrison, the Secretary of War, and with the 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. Henry Breckinridge. A 
board of three Army officers was appointed to 
render a report on the development and extension of 
the camps. Secretary Garrison, in spite of his re- 
buke of General Wood in August, 191 5, and the 
subsequent newspaper controversy with ex-President 
Roosevelt, approved of the camps, and promised his 
support in developing them. While he was in office 
there was reason to believe that the camps would be 
incorporated into a comprehensive and adequate 
administration plan for national defense. This 
would have rendered unnecessary any independent 
action on the part of the Military Training Camps 
Association. But Mr. Garrison's sudden resignation 
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on February lo, 191 6, threw the whole question 
open, and made it necessary for the Association to 
take its own measures in behalf of the principles for 
which it was organized. 

In order to understand how the above objects 
were in part secured and written into the National 
Defense Act of June 3, 19 16, it will be necessary to 
go back to the situation of the Army and of military 
legislation in the fall of 1915. 

When the First Session of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress opened on December 7, 19 15, it was evident 
that the question of military policy must take a 
prominent place in its deliberations. The President's 
notes to Germany had repeatedly hinted at the ap- 
peal to force, and had created a situation which 
might any day require the country to enter the war 
wholly unprepared, or suffer the contempt and ridi- 
cule of the world. Public opinion had supported 
the President's protests, and was evidently ready 
to support what steps might be necessary to render 
this protest effective. It remained only to translate 
the sense of the country into legislation, and to 
create the military agencies whose use might at any 
time be required. 

Nothing could be more striking than t;he contrast 
between the brave posture of the country and its 
military nakedness. It was shaking its bare fist 
in the face of a power trained and equipped for the 
use of the most deadly instruments of modern war- 
fare. The mobile forces of the Regular Army, re- 
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maining in the United States after providing for 
the overseas garrisons at war strength, would 
amount to less than 25,000 men, a number actually 
smaller than at any time since 1865. This was in 
spite of the fact that the country's population had 
increased from 34,000,000 to 100,000,000, in spite 
of the fact that a world-wide war had been raging 
for sixteen months, and in spite of the fact that the 
country had already conditionally committed itself 
to take part in the war. The lack of materiel, of 
aeroplanes, rifles, machine-guns, field-guns, and am- 
munition, and the lack of adequate plants for their 
manufacture, was afterwards felt so poignantly that 
no statement is here necessary. The organized 
militia had an estimated strength of 127,410, of 
very uneven quality, poorly equipped and subject to 
difficulties of enlistment and control.^ The situation 
was too palpably absurd to be tolerated even by a 
country in which it had long been a matter of tradi- 
tion, if not of principle, to be careless of such 
matters. 

The legislative proposals before Congress during 

* See below, pp. 105-107. The above figures are taken from F. L. 
Huidekoper's Military Unpreparedness of the United States, New 
York, 191 5. No reference to the military state of the country in 
1914-15 would be just that did not bear tribute to the Hon. Augustus 
P. Gardner of Massachusetts. Beginning with the opening of Con- 
gress on December 8, 1914, his bold and uncompromising denuncia- 
tion of the policy of neglect and drift was one of the chief means of 
bringing the whole question before the country. His death later 
in a Southern training camp put the seal of martyrdom on his •elf- 
sacrificing devotion to a cause which he was among the first to 
understand. 
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the winter of 19 15-16 maybe reduced to four. (i). 
A bill introduced by Senator Chamberlain on 
December 10, 1915, provided for a "citizens' army," 
to be recruited by universal compulsory training in 
periods of not less than twenty days a year for six 
years. (2) In December the War College sub- 
mitted to Secretary Garrison an exhaustive report 
op the military condition of the country, and recom- 
mended that the Regular Army be raised to an 
effective force of 500,000, including reserves. To 
this was to be added an Army of partially trained 
citizen reserves numbering 500,000. The organized 
militia was deemed unsuitable for service in the first 
line. (3) Secretary Garrison's so-called "Conti- 
nental Army Bill" provided for the raising of a 
citizen army of 400,000 in three annual increments 
of 133,000. This force was to be raised by volun- 
tary enlistment for a period of six years : three years 
of active service, to include not more than six months 
devoted to training; and three years of service in the 
reserve. (4) The so-called Hay Bill ^ provided 
for a moderate increase of the Regular Army, but 
relied mainly on the improvement and increased 
federalization of the National Guard. It proposed 
to accomplish this by federal financial support, and 
the bill was therefore often referred to as the 
"Militia Pay Bill." 
The first and second of the above proposals re- 

* Named for Congretsman James Hay of Virgmia, ChainnaD of 
the Miliury Affairs Committee of the Home. 
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ceived little or no serious consideration. But they 
represented then, as they do now, the two logical al- 
ternatives for an adequate military policy. If the 
military burden is to be assumed by the citizens at 
large, then there can be no guarantee of military 
readiness and efficiency save on the principle that all 
citizens are to be trained on a uniform and standard- 
ized plan, and then called out by the Federal Gov* 
ernment in such mmibers as the exigencies of war 
may require. If, on the other hand, the citizen pre- 
fers to employ someone else to do his fighting, then 
the Regular or professional Army must be increased 
to a size that will enable it to cope successfully with 
any possible enemy, or at least to hold the enemy 
for the year or more required to make soldiers of 
untrained citizens. 

The first alternative is deemed objectionable be- 
cause of the principle of compulsion and because of 
the interruption of civilian activities; the second, 
because of its almost prohibitive cost, and because of 
placing a large standing army of professional soldiers 
at the disposal of the central government. The 
second alternative is invariably unpopular; the first 
can be made popular only by arousing the war spirit, 
or by heightening the average citizen's sense of na- 
tional obligation. Congress, therefore, ordinarily 
confines its attention to finding a middle-course which 
shall be unobjectionable even though, as has invari- 
ably been the case, it is also ineffective. 
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The third and fourth proposals indicated above 
were both compromises, but they were very differ- 
ent in principle. Secretary Garrison's plan explicitly 
adopted the principle of a federally controlled citi- 
zens' army. Its author was (irmly convinced that 
the National Guard was both in theory and in prac- 
tice a wholly unreliable instrument for purposes of 
external war. He adhered, however, to the prin- 
ciple of voluntary enlistment, and to a very moderate 
program as regards numbers and periods of train- 
ing. The result was that the plan was attacked 
from two sides : by the military experts nrho believed 
the plan inadequate and impracticable; and by the 
formidable group that disapproved the principle of 
federal control, and championed the interest of the 
National Guard. It was commonly charged that the 
plan was a deliberate makeshift, intended to demon- 
strate the futility of voluntary enlistment; and, 
having eliminated the National Guard, to pave t^e 
way for a universal compulsory sjrstem. That Mr. 
Garrison did hold the principle of compulsion in 
reserve to be used in case the voluntary method 
should fail, appears from the following statement 
in his report for 1915: 

If the Nation requires certain service and 
offers the most favorable opportunity for the 
citizens to furnish such service, and notwith- 
standing that, it cannot secure such service, it 
must then resort to some method of compelling 
the service. 
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The plan of Secretary Garrison was at first 
made the official administration measure. In his 
address to Congress on December 7, 19 15, the Presi- 
dent said that America must depend for the asser- 
tion of its rights not on a standing army, but on **a 
body of free citizens ready and sufficient to take 
care of themselves." In order to fight effectively 
such citizens "must know how modern fighting is 
done, and what to do when the summons comes." 
He then went on to advocate Secretary Garrison's 
proposals, recommending the increase of the Regular 
Army from 108,008 to 141,843, and the raising 
of a volunteer "continental army" of 400,000; at 
the same time making no mention whatsoever of 
the National Guard. 

Between January 27 and February 3, 19 16, the 
President made a series of speeches in various parts 
of the country, soliciting support for this plan of a 
citizens' reserve army under federal control.^ He 
now employed all of the orthodox "preparedness" 
arguments, — the need of being ready in advance, the 
cruelty of sending untrained men into a modern 
war, and the constant danger under existing world 
conditions that the United States should be drawn 
into the war in defense of its existence or in fulfil- 

^It was on this same tour, on February 3, that the President 
startled the country by declaring before a ciieering crowd of 15,000 
in St. Louis, that in his judgment the American Navy should be 
"incomparably the most adequate navy in the world" {House 
Document No. 803, 1916, p. 68). He was commonly reported to 
have said "the greatest navy in the world." 
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mcnt of its professions. He admitted ^ that he had 
changed his mind since his message to Congress in 
December, 19 14, in which he had said that the ques- 
tion of military preparation was not a pressing 
question, and had declared that *Ve shall not alter 
our attitude toward it because some amongst us are 
nervous and excited." He now remarked that "the 
world is on fire, and there is tinder everywhere*' ; ^ 
though he did not explain why he had not sounded 
the alarm when the fire first broke out. 

In these speeches the President definitely com- 
mitted himself to the policy of a federal reserve 
army. He expressly stated that in his opinion there 
was no way in which the National Guard could be 
made **a direct resource as a national reserve under 
national authority," owing to its great unevenness 
of discipline and efficiency, its divided control, and 
the constitutional limitations on its use.* "What we 
need," he said, "is a body of men trained in associa- 
tion with units of the Army, a body of men organ- 
ized under the immediate direction of the national 

' In the address at the Seventh Annual Dinner of the Railroad 
Business Association, New York City, January 27, 1916. Cf. also 
the address in the Auditorium at Chicago on January 31, 1916. 

'From the address in Soldiert' Memorial Hall, Pittsburgh, 00 
January 29, 1916. 

•The New York address of January 26, 1916. In the Topeka 
address on February 2, he said, "the National Guard is a body of 
State troops and not a body of national reserves, because the Con- 
adtutioo makes them so, no matter whether we now think these 
are the best arrangements or not" Cf. also the address at Cleve- 
land on January 29, and the addreit io the Auditorium at Chicago^ 
00 January 31, 191 6. 
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authority, a body of men subject to the Immediate 
call to arms of the national authority, and yet not put 
into the ranks of the Regular Army." ^ The mem- 
bers of this force were to be volunteers, but they 
were to be subject to call upon the shortest possible 
notice in case of emergency. He rejected the argu- 
ment that the country already contained several 
million men with military training, by saying this 
was not military preparation, since military prepara- 
tion required that men should be not only trained, 
but enrolled, organized, and subject to instant call. 

To what are we to attribute the failure of Con- 
gress to adopt the course pointed out by the Presi- 
dent in these addresses? Mainly, no doubt, to the 
political strength of the National Guard, as an 
existing organization seeking to enlarge its prestige, 
its privileges and its patronage, and as an institution 
which represented the authority of the states as op- 
posed to the Federal Government; ^ partly, no doubt, 

* New York address of January 27, 1916. Cf. also the following. 
^'What we wish is a definite citizen reserve of men trained to 
arms to a sufficient extent to make them quickly transformable into 
a fighting force, organized under the immediate direction of the 
United States, subject to a definite pledge to serve the United 
States, and pledged to obey immediately the call of the President 
when Congress authorizes him to call them to arms." (Chicago 
Auditorium Address, January 31, 1916.) 

'There is reason to believe that in supporting the Hay Army 
Bill of 1916 the higher officers of the National Guard did not rep- 
resent the opinion of the rank and file. The Gazette published 
by the Seventh Regiment of New York said, "The rank and file 
of the National Guard throughout the countxy had no voice in the 
matter. A few state officers of high rank, influential at Washing- 
ton, turned the trick." Cf. "Some Reflections upon our Military 
Experiment of 1916," by H. L. Stimson, National Service, Aprils 
1917. 
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to the pacifist convictions of certain leaders in 
Congress. But one who rereads these speeches now 
cannot escape the feeling that the President was 
himself largely responsible. Their tone Is uniformly 
conciliatory, and at times even apologetic. He was 
evidently meagrely informed on military matters, 
and had become Identified In the popular mind with 
an attitude of indifference to such questions. He 
had himself neglected the matter for a year and a 
half, and was not a good spokesman for a policy of 
foresight and vigilance. He was evidently very much 
afraid of alarming anybody, and spoke constantly in 
a tone of assurance. He did not propose to hurry 
the country, but to leave time for Congress to hear 
from the people, and for the people to hear from 
him, and for everybody to talk to everybody. Above 
all he still looked upon himself as having a primary 
obligation to keep the country .out of war, and in- 
vited his hearers to ''put partisan prepossessions 
aside and draw together for the successful prosecu- 
tion of peace." ^ Hence, though he told his hearers 
in Kansas City to "get up on their hind legs," it 
is not on the whole surprising that they failed to 
do so. 

On February lO, 191 6, finding that, in spite of his 
public speeches, the President was unwilling to 
press the Issue, and that his plans were doomed to 
failure. Secretary Garrison resigned. Mr. Garri- 
son's resignation resulted from a correspondence 

* New York addreti of Jannary 27, 1916. 
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between the President and himself, dating fnxn 
January 17, 19 16. In this correspondence, Mr, 
Garrison took his stand upon the principle of "na- 
tional forces, raised, officered, trained, and con- 
trolled by the national authorities"; and insisted 
that the organized militia of the states can never 
constitute such national forces. The President, on 
the other hand, spoke of "a trained citizen reserve,'* 
where "training, organization and control" shall be 
"under federal direction" — but now declined to com- 
mit himself as to how that reserve should be con- 
stituted, and refused to take a stand against the 
proposals of Mr. Hay. He spoke of letting Con- 
gress solve the problem, and of then vetoing the bill 
if it should prove seriously objectionable. Mean- 
while his sympathy and friendly interest were appar- 
ently inclining more and more to Mr. Hay's view of 
the matter. Whether he had indeed changed his 
opinion, or had never thoroughly grasped the prin- 
ciples involved, is not clear from the evidence avail- 
able. But in either case Mr. Garrison's retirement 
seems to have been inevitable. From the day of his 
appointment he had devoted himself to the prepara- 
tion of constructive plans for the national defense. 
He had repeatedly pointed out the mistakes of the 
past, and had committed himself to a genuine reform. 
He had expressed himself as "utterly out of sym- 
pathy with the idea that we should neglect or post- 
pone consideration of what is now the existing con- 
dition, because of a hope or belief or even conviction 
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that it may be radically altered in the future." * 
He equally disapproved of the poliqr of neglecting 
the national defense for the sake of the influence of 
example.* In other words he did not believe in 
sacrificing military preparations to the hopes of in- 
ternational peace. Since the latter was evidently the 
President's dominant motive,' it was inevitable that 
they should have diverged more and more widely 
as time elapsed. 

After Secretary Garrison's resignation it was clear 
that the military legislation passed by this Congress 
would assume the form of the fourth of the plans 
enumerated above. It would be a National Guard 
victory and a National Guard bill. Let us see what 
this meant. 

The Dick Bill * had interpreted "militia" to mean 
all citizens capable of bearing arms, and subject 
to compulsory service at the call of the states. That 
part of this larger group which was organized and 
drilled, now became known as the "National Guard," 
the remainder being the reserve or imorganized 
militia. The Dick Law contemplated the use only 
of the organized militia or National Guard, which 
was formed in peace-time and by voluntary enlist- 
ment from among the militia in the wider sense. 
Nevertheless, being a part of the militia, and re- 

'From an addrett oo "Tht Problem of Nadooal Defente," de- 
liTered before the Lake Mohonk Conference in May, 191 5. 

'Cf. bit article entitled "Reasonable Preparation," The ImJ^ 
fendtnt, August 16, 191$, p. 226. 

'Cf. below, pp. 156, 163. 

*The act of January ai, 1903, amended May 37, 190s. 
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taining that status, they could be used by the United 
States Government only for the purposes prescribed 
by the Constitution, to "execute the laws," "sup- 
press insurrection" and "repel invasion." The Con- 
stitution, furthermore, reserved to the states the right 
to train the militia and to appoint its officers, sub- 
ject to such general regulations regarding organiza- 
tion, equipment and drill as the Federal Government 
might impose. The militia was clearly not intended 
to be under the effective control of the United States 
Government in times of peace and domestic tran- 
quillity. Nor was it intended to be used by the 
United States Government in an offensive or foreign 
war. Such forces as might be necessary for these 
purposes were provided for in the general authority 
to "raise and support armies." 

Nevertheless, the attempt has been repeatedly 
made to utilize the militia as a federal reserve 
army. Several expedients have been employed or 
proposed. 

(1) It has been thought possible to interpret 
the "repelling of invasion" or the "execution of the 
law" so liberally as to justify calling out the militia 
for service abroad. 

(2) It has been provided that the President 
should draft the several units of the organized 
militia, or admit them by voluntary enlistment, into 
the Army of the United States, under the general 
authority to raise and support armies. In this case 
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the organized militia would cease to exist as such 
when so drafted. 

(3) Money has been appropriated for the sup- 
port of the militia on the condition of its complying 
with certain requirements laid down by Congress.^ 
Such requirements may prescribe the strength of 
the several units, the appropriations by the states 
themselves, attendance at drill, efficiency as judged 
by federal inspection, standardized qualifications for 
officers, and the acceptance of certain terms of enlist- 
ment making the members of the organized militia 
subject to federal call for any military purpose. In 
this way the Federal Government is supposed to 
obtain an effective control over the organized militia 
for purposes both of training and readiness for 
service. 

The proposed Hay Bill, like the Dick Bill, em- 
ployed the third of these methods, but went con- 
siderably further than any previous measure both in 
the amount appropriated to the National Guard and 
in the degree of federalization which it was pro- 
posed thus to obtain in exchange. It also employed 
the second method for making the National Guard 
available for unrestricted military purposes. The 
members of the National Guard, having already 
taken the federal oath of allegiance, were to be 

'This it a favorite method in the United States of ditguiting 
centralized control. For example, mott of the propoMit fx>w pend- 
ing for federal control of education are bated on tjiia principle; 
and it hat been evtensively used by private agendet such at tht 
Rockefeller and Carnegie Foundationib 
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drafted as a body in the event of actual or imminent 
war.^ 

The Dick Law had failed to achieve its objects. 
The National Guard had shown no significant im- 
provement in numbers, discipline or efficiency, in 
spite of a federal outlay that had risen to $6,000,- 
000 per annum. The requirements of the law as to 
numbers, efficiency and attendance at drills had not 
been complied with, and the Federal Government 
had found itself powerless to enforce them.* The 
use of the National Guard for strike duty had 
proved an insuperable obstacle to its popularization.- 
It was the general opinion of competent judges, in- 
cluding the best informed members of the adminis- 
tration party, that the new bill would remedy none 
of these defects, while aggravating the evil of fed- 
eral patronage.® 

It is a fair general statement that the National 
Guard organization as a whole, as judged by the 
statements of its more prominent leaders, was in 
19 16 largely actuated by a desire to retain its exist- 

^The proyision was omitted from the bill as finally passed, 
but was afterwards restored by a special resolution of Congress. 
The National Guard was called into the service of the United 
States in June, 1916, to "repel invasion," and the draft proyision 
was not at that time employed. 

'Cf. a letter by ex-Secretary of War Henry L, Stimson in the 
New York Times, dated March 20, 191 6. 

'I say nothing of the doubtful constitutionality of some of its 
provisions, such, e.g., as vesting the command at joint encampments 
and manoeuvres in the senior officer of the Regular Army, the dual 
oath of allegiance, etc. Cf. statements of General Crowder at a 
hearing before the House Committee on Military AflFair% Januaxy 
26 and 31, 1916. 
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ing privileges and its local control. Although the 
National Guard Convention held in San Francisco 
in November, 19 15, favored federalization, they 
were opposed to entering the continental army as 
expressly provided in the Garrison plan, from fear 
evidently of being absorbed and subordinated. It 
is impossible to understand the action of Congress 
in enacting the Hay Law of 19 16, unless we impute 
it, at least in part, to a desire to "do something" ^ 
for an organization that formed an influential part 
of every Congressman's constituency. 

The men of the Plattsburg group had been on the 
whole in sympathy with Secretary Garrison's plan, 
since it provided for a citizens' army, under federal 
control, and trained intensively for short periods. 
This measure would have had the effect of legaliz- 
ing and extending the system of citizens' camps, and 
of providing an organized force in which the grad- 
uates of these camps might be enrolled. The pro- 
posal to train officers for a year in "cadet compa- 
nies" was thought cumbersome and unworkable; and 
much doubt was felt as to the possibility of raising 
an adequate citizens' army by voluntary enlistment. 
But in principle, and as far as it went, the Garrison 
plan coincided with the Plattsburg plan. Secretary 
Garrison was in strong sympathy with the Platts- 
burg camps and was taking steps to fit them into the 
new plan. The leaders of the movement had his 

'Etcd President Wilton himielf repeatedly used this ezprettaoo 
10 kit public addrettet. 
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confidence and had, through Assistant Secretary 
Breckinridge, promised their cooperation with the 
Continental Army plan if it should be adopted. 

Upon Secretary Garrison's resignation it at once 
became a question of saving some remnant of the 
federal principle even in a bill that would be based 
fundamentally on the opposite principle. This the 
leaders of the Plattsburg Movement now sought to 
accomplish. The National Guard, while opposed to 
any federal citizens' army that might supersede them, 
were not disposed to stand in the way of such an 
army if it was to be merely added to them. EfiEec- 
tive use was made of General O'Ryan's cordial en- 
dorsement of the Plattsburg camps as providing a 
new source of trained men for the National Guard, 
and as offering an opportunity of training to men 
who might for reasons of residence or occupation 
find service in the National Guard inconvenient. It 
will be recalled that Mr. Baker, the new Secretary 
of War, had indorsed the work of the camps,^ and 
promised the cooperation and support of the War 
Department in their development on a national 
scale. Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, also gave his hearty 
approval to the camps,^ at the same time urging 
that by the payment of expenses it be made possible 
for wage-earners to attend them. 

*In a letter addressed to the Governing Committee of the Military 
Training Camps Association, on March i6, 1916. See above, p. 73. 

'In a letter addressed to Congressman Richard Olncy ad, on 
March 13, 1916. 
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On February ii, 1916, the day after Secretary 
Garrison's resignation, and the last day of the regu- 
lar hearings, representatives of the Governing Com- 
mittee of the Training Camps Association appeared 
before the House Committee on Military Affairs, 
and outlined the history and plans of the Plattsburg 
Movement. It was urged that the camps be put 
on a permanent footing as a means of training men 
not reached by the National Guard; and that in 
order to insure their democratic character provision 
be made to pay expenses at $50-$6o per capita. 
Estimates were submitted indicating that with such 
a provision approximately 50,000 men would attend 
the camps in the summer of 19 16. The hearings 
before the Senate Committee had already closed but 
a circular letter was addressed to its members and a 
number of informal conferences were held. 

The proposals of the Governing Committee of 
the Military Training Camps Association were ef- 
fectively supported by Mr. Richard Olney 2nd of 
Massachusetts and Mr. Julius Kahn of California 
in the House of Representatives, and by Mr. Cham- 
berlain in the Senate. Both of the bills reported 
by the Committees on Military Affairs made 
provision for the training camps. The House bill 
(H. R. 12766), reported on March 6, 19161 
was the Hay Bill substantially as outlined above; 
but it now contained a new section (Sec. 83) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to maintain 
*'camps for the military instruction and training of 
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such citizens as may be selected for such instruction 
and training, upon their application and under such 
terms of enlistment and regulations" as he may pre- 
scribe; and "to furnish, at the expense of the United 
States, subsistence and medical supplies" to persons 
receiving instruction at such camps. 

The Senate bill (S. 4840), although also essen- 
tially a militia pay bill, provided for a larger in- 
crease of the Regular Army, and went distinctly fur- 
ther than the House bill in conceding the necessity 
of a citizens' reserve army under federal control. 
It was proposed, in Section 56, to create a volunteer 
force over and above the Regular Army and Na- 
tional Guard. This force was to be trained inten- 
sively in short periods, with pay, transportation and 
all expenses provided. In introducing the bill Sen- 
ator Chamberlain described the proposal as follows : 

This is to be purely a federal force, not to be 
used except in case of actual or threatened hos- 
tilities. The plan to maintain such a force in 
time of peace being an entirely new idea, it was 
deemed best to give the greatest possible lati- 
tude to the President regarding the rules and 
regulations under which these volunteers should 
be raised. . . . Under the limitations imposed 
these volunteers will form a valuable asset to 
our national defense plans, and will replace and 
rovide for the public-spirited citizens who 
eretofore have manifested their willingness to 
serve the nation by participation in the so-called 
students' camps and business men's camps of 
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the past few years. The volunteer force so 
created will have a maximum strength of about 
261,000 officers and enlisted men.^ 

While this proposal left the details of the camps 
to be developed by the War Department, it had the 
great merit of fitting such camps into a general plan 
and of giving a definite military status to their prod- 
uct. Furthermore, it explicitly recognized the 
principle of federal control. For this very reason, 
however, it was at once attacked. The conciliatory 
attitude of the Training Camps Association, their 
willingness to accept the National Guard plan if 
only a federal volunteer force might be added, was 
not fully reciprocated. On April 4, 19 16, a motion 
was made to strike Section 56 from the bill. A cir- 
cular letter was at once issued to members of the 
First Training Regiment and to men enrolled for 
the 19 1 6 camps describing the situation and urg- 
ing their support. There was an immediate re- 
sponse. Hundreds of telegrams were received by 
Mr. Chamberlain and other Senators, many of them 
being read on the floor and most of them being 
printed in the Congressional Record. On April 6 
the motion was defeated, and Section 56 was incor- 
porated in the bill as it finally passed the Senate. 

The struggle was now transferred to the Con- 
ference Committee, composed of Senators Cham- 
berlain, Hitchcock, and Dupont, and Congressmen 

^Congressional Record, Sixty-fourth CoDgren, First Setsioii» 
P- 4«77- 
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Hay, Dent, and Kahn. The irreconcilable opposi- 
tion of the majority of the House to any legislation 
that might seem to displace or eclipse the National 
Guard was finally decisive. In spite of strong ef- 
forts to retain Section 56 of the Senate bill, the best 
that could be secured was a compromise, in which 
Section 83 of the House bill was strengthened by 
providing uniforms and transportation for men at- 
tending civilian training camps. The result was 
Section 54 of the National Defense Act which finally 
became law on June 3, 19 16. As this section is the 
law under which were held not only the Plattsburg 
camps of 19 16, but also the great officers* camps of 
19 17, which produced most of the junior line offi- 
cers commanding our overseas forces during the 
war, it is worth reprinting in full : 

Sec. 54. Training Camps. The Secre- 
tary of War is hereby authorized to maintain, 
upon military reservations or elsewhere, camps 
for the military instruction and training of such 
citizens as may be selected for such instruction 
and training, upon their application and under 
such terms of enlistment and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of War; to use, 
for the purpose of maintaining said camps and 
imparting military instruction and training 
thereat, such arms, ammunition, accouterments, 
equipments, tentage, field equipage, and 
transportation belonging to the United States 
as he may deem necessary; to furnish, at the ex- 
pense of the United States, uniforms, subsist- 
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cncc, transportation by the most usual and 
direct route within such limits as to territory 
as the Secretary of War may prescribe, and 
medical supplies to persons receiving instruc- 
tion at said camps during the period of their 
attendance thereat, to authorize such expendi- 
tures, from proper Army appropriations, as he 
may deem necessary for water, fuel, light, tem- 
porary structures, not including quarters for 
officers nor barracks for men, screening and 
damages resulting from field exercises, and 
other expenses incidental to the maintenance of 
said camps, and the theoretical winter instruc- 
tion in connection therewith; and to sell to 
persons receiving instruction at said camps, for 
cash and at cost price plus ten per centum, quar- 
termaster and ordnance property, the amount 
of such property sold to any one person to be 
limited to that which is required for his proper 
equipment. All moneys arising from such sales 



year following that in which the sales are made, 
for the purpose of that appropriation from 
which the property sold was authorized to be 
supplied at the time of the sale. The Secretary 
of War is authorized further to prescribe the 
courses of theoretical and practical instruction 
to be pursued by persons attending the camps 
authorized by this section; to fix the periods 
during which such camps shall be maintained; 
to prescribe rules and regulations for the gov- 
ernment thereof ; and to employ thereat officers 
and enlisted men of the Regular Army in such 
numbers and upon such duties as he may desig- 
nate. 




remam 




throughout the fiscal 
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A careful reading of this section will reveal the 
fact that its passage was a substantial success for 
the Training Camps Association. Its camps were 
legalized and formally recognized as a method of 
national defense. There was new ground for hop- 
ing that the camps might be widely extended and 
popularized through the provision for payment of 
expenses. Despite the fact that Congress had re- 
fused to provide by law for a federal force in which 
the men from these camps might be incorporated, 
the clause "under such terms of enlistment and reg- 
ulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
War" opened the way to provide for such a force 
administratively. For it was now within the power 
of the Secretary of War to enlist civilians either 
for the period of the camps, or for such further 
emergency service as might be deemed desirable.^ 

This success had undoubtedly been due in large 
measure to the moderation of the demands which 
were made. The camps were recommended as pro- 
viding for citizens who were not available for the 
National Guard, including "(a) men whose occupa- 
tions or home ties do not permit them to enter the 
National Guard with its fixed night drills, (b) men 
of the laboring classes who have a prejudice against 

* These provisions made possible the organization of the Officenf 
Training Camps, beginning in May, 191 7, before the passage of the 
Draft Act, and were thus of incalculable value in facilitating the 
mobilization and training of the National Army. See below, pp. 
178-183. Later the Students* Army Training Corps Camps of July, 
191 8, were also held under the provisions of this section. See be- 
low, p. 232. 
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the militia because of liability to strike duty, (c) 
men who, as a matter of principle, will never sup- 
port a force subject to even partial state control and 
(d) men living in the country too far away from a 
militia organization to make service in it possible." ^ 
To the exclusion of these groups of men was attrib- 
uted the fact that Great Britain and Canada had 
been able to recruit volunteers in peace-time in a far 
larger proportion than the United States, where 
the proportion had not been higher than approxi- 
mately one volunteer to each i,ooo of the popula- 
tion. Care was taken also not to raise the issue of 
universal compulsory training. The approval of 
such a policy was virtually unanimous among mem- 
bers of the Training Camps Association, but it was 
believed that the principle of federal control was a 
more fundamental principle and should be secured 
first. 

Another battle had still to be fought before it 
was possible to secure the benefits provided by the 
law. Its provisions would be useless without an 
appropriation to carry them out. It was already 
too late to undertake an extended recruiting cam- 
paign on the basis of the Government's payment of 
expenses. TTiere was grave danger that the law 
would be rendered ineffective altogether, at any 
rate so far as the 1916 camps were concerned. In- 
terest now centred in the Army Appropriation Bill 

^Frorn a mefnorandum printed io April, I9i6» bf the Military 
TrainiDg Camps Attodation. 
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for the new fiscal year. The number to be expected 
in the 19 1 6 camps was a fluctuating quantity, depend- 
ing on the time when it would be possible to make a 
definite announcement regarding the matter of ex- 
penses. It was expected that 25,000 would attend 
even if compelled to do so at their own expense; 
while with the expenses paid it was estimated that this 
number might be raised to 50,000, or even to 75,- 
000 if an announcement could be made in the spring. 
On May 27, 19 16, the Secretary of War, who had 
become a strong supporter of the camps, recom- 
mended an appropriation of upwards of $2,000,000 
to cover the expenses of 50,000 men.^ This was 
cut by the House Committee to $500,000, barely 
enough to provide for the overhead expenses of the 
camps and virtually nullifying the expense provi- 
sions. The Senate Committee, on the other hand, 
proposed to appropriate $4,300,000, to provide not 
only for the summer, but for camps in the following 
winter and spring as well. A strong appeal was 
sent to the President and to the House Committee, 
resulting ultimately in the appropriation of $2,000,- 
000. Owing to a further delay occasioned by a 
veto of the bill in its first form, this provision did 
not become law until August 27, 19 16. While it 
was retroactive and made it possible to reimburse 
the men who attended the 19 16 camps at their own 

^Esdmates of the per capita expense varied from $40 to $50 or 
.more, according to the allowance made for transportation. 
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expense/ It came too late to have any appredable 
effect on the recruiting. 

The general results abundantly justified the stand 
taken by Secretary Garrison and by the Training 
Camps Association during the winter of 1915-16. 
The Hay Bill was a distinct anticlimax to the pre- 
paredness campaign. Except in the provision for 
citizens' training camps, it tapped no new source of 
military power. The federalization of the Na- 
tional Guard accomplished literally nothing toward 
the creation of the "great body of peaceful men" 
whom the President was going to put back of the 
Regular Army, men who though "following their 
daily pursuits" would nevertheless at the call of their 
country "know how immediately to make themselves 
into an army and to come out and face an enemy in 
a fashion which will show that America can neither 
be daunted nor taken by surprise." ^ 

The new bill was severely tested within three 
weeks of its adoption, too soon, perhaps, to afford 
a fair judgment of its possibilities. It was, in any 
case, useless as an emergency measure. The incre- 
ments both of the Regular Army and of the Na- 
tional Guard were to be distributed over five years. 
The standardization of the National Guard under 
sudi pressure as the Government could bring to bear 

'A ooDsidermble amoant of the money received n relmburtenieot 
was turned over by members to the Militmry Training Camps 
Association to be used in promoting the camps of 1917. 

'From the Des Moines speech of February i, 191 6. 
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by the threat of withholding federal aid could at 
best be only a very gradual process. As it was, the 
Mexican Border mobilization in June, 191 6, thor- 
oughly discredited the Hay Bill, and strengthened 
the hands of those who had been working for a fed- 
eral reserve army. In the fall of 19 16 the Militia 
Bureau submitted a report to the Secretary of War 
in which it was stated that 40,000 of the 130,000 
enrolled in the National Guard before federaliza- 
tion refused to take the federal oath. The vigor- 
ous recruiting campaign carried on during the sum- 
mer^ had brought the strength of the National 
Guard on July 3 1 to 1 5 1,096, which was about 5,000 
below its authorized peace strength, and about 100,- 
000 below its authorized war strength. There was 
no reason to believe that the further increments pro- 
vided by law would ever be obtained under existing 
conditions, as recruiting had virtually come to 
a standstill. On the contrary the workings of 
the law were so unpopular with the rank and 
file of the National Guard, that there was rea- 
son to believe that as present terms of enlistment 
expired the Guard would become extinct alto- 
gether.^ Owing to the failure of former members 
to report or to pass the physical examinations, 
43% of the men finally mobilized were with- 
out any military experience. Many were men 

^ Said to have cost $40 for every recruit obtained. 
' Cf. H. L. Stimson's "Reflections upon our Military Experiment 
of 1916," National Service, April, 1917, p. 156. 
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with dependent families and the War Depart- 
ment was inundated with requests for discharge.^ 
Matters of supply and equipment were in great con- 
fusion. 

Observers agree that these results were not the 
fault of the officers or men, but of the system itself. 
The National Guard as a part of the first line of 
defense, had failed; and had failed because it was 
subject to divided control and to the inequalities of 
local procedure and local standards. In the last 
analysis it is unmistakably clear that the militia sys- 
tem was intended to secure the authority of the sev- 
eral states, and to prevent the Federal Government 
from having large military power at its free disposal 
under normal conditions. Every plan to federalize 
the militia is in the end thwarted or perverted by 
the* fact that the militia was distinctly intended to be 
wolf-federal.* 

It was thus evidertf in the sunmier of 191 6 that 

'These ficti ire tiken from the report of Major General Hush 
L. Scott, Chief of Staff, iMued on December 11, 1916. 

'Thofe who are interested in this question should read the report 
•obmitted to Mayor Mitchel of New York on January 8, 1917, by 
the Executive Committee of the Mayor's Committee on National 
Defense. This report contains a careful analysis of the roobilisa- 
lion of the National Guard of New York State during the summer 
of 1916, and contains the following statement: "Your Committee 
b strongly convinced from the facts here reported, that the mobili* 
sation has proved beyond question, first that there is immediate 
seed for an adequate standing army for such service as the protce* 
tion of coasts and borders, and, second, that for genuine permanent 
defense the nation must have a force built upon universal militmT^ 
training." The report was signed by William N. Dykman, Cleve- 
land H. Dodge, John Mitchell, George W. Perkins* Alfred K. Smid^ 
Willard Straight and Alexander M. White. 
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the problem of preparedness still awaited solution; 
and it seemed clear that there was now no hope of an 
adequate solution save through the establishment of 
a general system of citizens' training under federal 
control, and the creation by this means of a citizens' 
reserve force subject to instant call by the President 
in the event of a national emergency. The only 
significant step in this direction embodied in the Na- 
tional Defense Act had been due to the efforts of 
the Military Training Camps Association. When 
the question was re-opened in the following winter 
this organization was thus in a position to assume a 
leading part in its attempted settlement. Mean- 
while, as we shall see, public opinion was rapidly 
moving toward the adoption of the only logical and 
feasible method of creating a citizens' reserve, the 
method, namely, of universal training and equal mil- 
itary obligation. Of this policy the men of the 
Plattsburg Movement became powerful and consis- 
tent advocates. 



CHAPTER VI 



The Camps of 19 16 

EFFECTS OF THE BORDER MOBILIZATION — COdPER- 
ATION OF EMPLOYERS — SENIOR AND JUNIOR CAMPS 
— ^THEIR LOCATION AND ATTENDANCE — ^THE WEST- 
ERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS — ^THE PLUM 
ISLAND CAMP FOR BOYS — GENERAL CHARACTER OF 
THE CAMPS — ^THEIR INFLUENCE. 

The ATTENDANCE at the 191 6 camps was some- 
what below the estimated number. The enrollment 
was approximately 25,000, and the actual attend- 
ance slightly under 17,000. Several reasons com- 
bined to reduce the attendance. A threatened rail- 
road strike made many business men unwilling to go 
to any distance from their offices. A change in the 
command of the Central Department, together with 
the concentration of troops on the Mexican Border, 
led to the abandonment of the three camps which 
were to have been held at Fort Benjamin Harrisons 
near Indianapolis. This resulted in the loss of sev- 
eral thousands of men from this populous district. 
TTie uncertainty regarding legislation had seriously 
handicapped the recruiting campaign through mak- 

109 
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ing it Impossible to Issue an early and definite state- 
ment regarding the terms of attendance. Govern- 
ment payment of expenses could only be condition- 
ally promised, although some effort was made 
through the appointment of Special Aid Conmiittees 
to provide expenses for especially worthy men who 
could not otherwise afford to go. The Mexican 
Border mobilization led many men who would other- 
wise have gone to camp, to enlist in the National 
Guard in the hope of seeing active service. It was 
felt that the purpose of the Plattsburg Movement 
required its members, in so far as they were phys- 
ically fit and free from family responsibilities, to re- 
spond to such a call. It was hoped at one time to 
organize a "Plattsburg volunteer force" In order 
to demonstrate the usefulness of the training camps 
as a federal auxiliary, and a preliminary census was 
taken in order to determine the number and quali- 
fications of the men available. But as the Govern- 
ment issued no call for volunteers and the Mexican 
Border situation became quiescent, this plan was 
never carried into effect. 

A remarkable feature of the 19 16 camps was the 
patriotic cooperation of employers. In his Me- 
morial Day speech of this year, President Wilson 
said that a test was about to be made of the sincerity 
of the professions of business men regarding pre- 
paredness : 
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I heard the President of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce report the other eve- 
ning on a referendum to 750 of the Chambers 
of Commerce of the United States upon the 
question of preparedness and he reported that 
99 per cent of them had voted in favor of pre- 
paredness. Very well, now, we are going to 
apply the acid test to these gentlemen, and the 
acid test is this : Will they give the young men 
in their employment freedom to volunteer for 
this thing? 

It is all very well to say that somebody else 
must prepare ; but are the business men of this 
country ready themselves to lend a hand and 
sacrifice an interest in order that we may get 
ready? * 

The business men accepted this challenge. At 
the invitation of the Training Camps Association 
ei^t hundred of the largest industrial, financial, 
commercial and public service corporations of the 
country signed the following declaration: 

The undersigned declare their intention to 
permit a reasonable number of their employees 
to attend the Regular Army Instruction (Tamps, 
to be held during the year 191 6, and will grant 
to such employees four weeks' leave of absence 
for this purpose, without prejudice to their ad- 
vancement and without loss of salary. 

In all, twelve camps were held during the summer 
of 19 1 6, with a total attendance of 16,134. It was 

*As reported id the Ne%J9 York Trihmme for May 31, lyaa 
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planned that the camps should be of two types. The 
earlier students' camps were to be continued as 
camps of the Junior Division, for men between i8 
and 21 years of age, who were undergraduates ok* 
19 1 6 graduates of colleges and universities, or 
seniors or graduates of secondary schools. The 
citizens' or business men's camps of 1915 were to 
become camps of the Senior Division, for college 
graduates under 45 years of age, and for other citi- 
zens with equivalent qualifications or experience. 
The cost of attendance was $30 for members of the 
Senior Division and $22.50 for members of the 
Junior Division, in addition to uniform and trans- 
portation. 

The distinction between senior and junior camps 
was not, however, uniformly adhered to. A junior 
camp was held at Plattsburg in June with an attend- 
ance of 3,316, and one at American Lake, Washing- 
ton, in August with an attendance of 125. Two 
senior camps were held in Plattsburg in July and 
August with an attendance of 1,387 and 3,281, re- 
spectively. The remaining camps were open both 
to older and to younger men, and were held as fol- 
lows: two at Plattsburg, one in September with an 
attendance of 3,214, and one in October with an 
attendance of 1,000; two at Fort Oglethorpe, 
Georgia, one in May with an attendance of 335 and 
one in June with an attendance of 221 ; one in June 
at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, with an attendance of 
421; one in July at Monterey, California, with an 
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attendance of 1,090; and one in August at Fort 
Douglas, Utah, with an attendance of 578. In ad- 
dition to these a special camp for boys was held at 
Fort Terry, New York, with an attendance of 1,166. 

Owing to the Border mobilization and the great 
increase in attendance at the camps it was often im- 
possible to have more than one regular officer to 
each company, and some decline in discipline was 
observable as compared with the camps of 1915. 
On the whole, however, these camps were both en- 
thusiastic and efficient, especially those held at 
Plattsburg, which owed much to the continued inter- 
est taken in them by General Wood and his staff. 

Indeed the success of the camps in the different 
sections of the country largely reflected the attitude 
and propinquity of the Department Commander. 
TTie Fort Oglethorpe camps although within the ju- 
risdiction of the Eastern Department were so remote 
from headquarters as to make the preliminary work 
of organization and publicity difficult. These camps, 
like the other Southern camps, were especially af- 
fected by the uncertainty of the Mexican situation; 
and the officers and troops were withdrawn alto- 
gether at the end of June, just when the initial diffi- 
culties had been overcome and there was promise of 
a large attendance in July and August. As it was, 
the May and June camps were attended by a fine 
body of men and did much to promote the training 
camp idea in the Southeast. 

In the Western Department, at Fort Douglas, 
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.Utah, the question of transportation was most seri- 
ous, owing to the great distances which the men who 
attended had to travel. The President's veto of the 
Army Appropriation Bill ^ occurred just on the eve 
of the opening of the camp, and led many who had 
expected to attend to abandon their plans. The 
camp was, however, encouraged by the state authori- 
ties, who even went to the extent of paying the 
recruiting expenses, and it was regarded as a most 
encouraging beginning with promise of rapid growth 
in future years. The camp at Monterey would have 
had upwards of 2,000 members had the proidsion 
for expenses been known in time. As it was, the 
camp was large, enthusiastic and influential. In 
discipline it was defective as compared with the 
best camps. This was owing partly to its proximity 
to the attractions of the Hotel Del Monte, and 
partly to the fact that the authorities in charge 
underestimated the amount of discipline to which 
the members of the camp were ready and eager to 
submit. But the Plattsburg Movement had gath- 
ered great headway in California, and the Monterey 
camp formed an important prelude to the OflSicers' 
Training Camp at the Presidio in 19 17. 

In the Southern Department the training camps 
had the hearty support of General Funston. The 
single camp held at Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, 
was extraordinarily good in point of military instruCi 



^See above, p. 104. 
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tion, largely owing to the considerable number of 
troops stationed in the vicinity. The small attend- 
ance was due only to the fact that the Plattsburg 
Movement, having originated in the East, was as 
yet comparatively unknown in the more distant parts 
of the country. But here as elsewhere the interest 
and enthusiasm were rapidly growing. 

In the Central Department the camps had re« 
ceived a wavering support from the Department 
Commander, owing partly to changes of personnel; 
and finally, as we have seen, the camps were, aban- 
doned altogether on account of the lack of officers 
occasioned by the Mexican situation. When this 
happened i,ioo men had already been enrolled, with 
promise of many more to come. 

The camp for boys, held at Fort Terry, New 
York, from July 6 to August lo, 191 6, was a new de- 
parture and deserves special attention.* This camp 
was the first federal summer camp for boys, and as 
such it ranks with the Gettysburg camp of 19 13 and 
the Plattsburg camp of 19 15 as being a significant 
experiment in civilian military training. Like the 
Gettysburg and Plattsburg camps it was as success- 
ful as it was novel. The plans for the camp were 

'The best locountt of this camp ire the following: The Cadets 
at Plum Island, written by Maj. A. G. Thacher for the Junior 
Division of the Military Training Caropi Association; "The Boys 
of Plum Island," by £. H. Abbott, Outlook, Aug. 23, 1916; "The 
Plum Island Idea," by £. H. Abbott, National Service, December, 
1917. Among those who took a prominent part in promoting the 
camp were Horace C. Stebbins, as chairman of the Junior Division 
of the M. T. C. A. and James D. Williams aa Executive Secretary. 
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made early In April, 1916, by a committee of head- 
masters of prominent preparatory schools, under the 
leadership of Dr. S. S. Drury, of St. Paul's School, 
Concord, New Hampshire. It was their belief that 
"the Plattsburg idea should be extended to boys 
under eighteen years of age." General Wood gave 
the plan his hearty support and cooperation and vis- 
ited the camp in person. The site of the camp was 
specially selected for its healthful location and sur- 
roundings, and for the absence of disturbing influ- 
ences. Fort Terry was a Coast Artillery post, situ- 
ated on Plum Island, which lies at the easterly en- 
trance to Long Island Sound, between New London, 
Connecticut, and Greenport, Long Island. The 
camp was open to boys between fifteen and eighteen 
years of age, who had a doctor's certificate of phys- 
ical fitness, the written consent of parent or guard- 
ian, and the equivalent of a common school educa- 
tion. The cost to each boy was approximately $40, 
exclusive of transportation, but including the uni- 
form equipment. 

The 1,200 boys who attended were divided into 
eight companies, each commanded by a captain or 
first lieutenant of the Regular Army, with a West 
Point cadet as second In command. The other 
company officers were men from the Plattsburg 
camps of 191 5 who had been specially selected and 
trained for the purpose. Under the direction of the 
camp commander Lieutenant Colonel Andrew Hero, 
Jr., the training and morale of the camp were skil- 
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fully adapted to the age of the cadets. There was 
no relaxation of discipline. On the contrary, there 
was as much if not more insistence upon smartness, 
punctiliousness and military formality, than at 
Plattsburg. Nor were any of the essentials of mili- 
tary training omitted. The instruction covered set- 
ting-up exercises, close and extended order drill, the 
manual of arms, the care and use of the regular 
army rifle, target practice, personal and camp 
hypcnc, the use of the shelter tent, and the elements 
of tactics. But the age and physical condition of 
the boys were at all times carefully considered. 
There were rest periods after two hours of drilli 
and before and after meals. Except when perform- 
ing police duty every cadet had three full hours each 
afternoon for recreation, including swimming and 
other sports under special instruction and supervi- 
sion. Every precaution was taken to guard against 
accidents. One case of tonsilitis was the only in- 
stance of serious physical disability during the entire 
five weeks of the camp; and though the intention of 
holding a second camp was abandoned on account 
of the infantile paralysis epidemic, not a single case 
of that disease occurred at Plum Island. 

TTiere are two standards by which such an e^qperi- 
ment may be judged: first, by its effect on the boys; 
and second, by its military results. As regards the 
first of these tests there seemed to be no difference 
of opinion. Parents, teachers and casual observers 
all agreed that the boys had made great gains in 
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health, in coordination and self-control, in manliness 
and in esprit. Plum Island, like Plattsburg, was an 
object lesson and first-hand experience in democracy. 
The boys who attended were drawn from over 300 
schools in twenty-four states. Boys from the farm, 
from the congested city slums, from exclusive board- 
ing schools, and from public schools, lived together 
in the same tents and at the same mess. They did not 
have to be preached to about democracy, for under 
such conditions a boy as well as a man discovers it 
for himself. It is primarily a question of omitting 
the outward signs of inequality, while at the same 
time engaging eagerly in common tasks which call 
the elemental interests and fundamental capacities 
into play. Beyond that, it is a question of defining 
success in terms of the group rather than in terms of 
the individual; so that each individual, under the 
influence of the group, interests himself in the suc- 
cess of every other individual. No conditions have 
yet been created which so successfully impart to 
growing bo5rs the lessons of self-reliance, loyalty, 
punctuality, cleanliness, obedience and team-play. 

As to the military results, certain facts have to be 
borne in mind. No protracted war can be waged 
without reaching down to the boys of eighteen or 
younger. The records show that a very large num- 
ber of young men between the ages of fifteen and 
eighteen were enrolled in the armies of the Civil 
War. Had the World War continued a few months 
longer all the able-bodied eighteen-year-old boys of 
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the country would have been called to the colors. 
That they make good soldiers, perhaps the best 
soldiers, no military expert will fail to testify. 
Under such circumstances the boys of this age may 
claim military training as their just right. On the 
other hand, they can receive such training with 
relatively little sacrifice either to themselves, or to 
their families, or to the community. Of all persona 
who are qualified for military training, they like it 
best and benefit most by it. They enter upon it with 
readiness and enthusiasm,^ and it gives them some- 
thing which they are unlikely to secure through any 
other educational agency. 

There was only one general criticism of the 19 16 
camps and that criticism was brought not by the 
officers and instructors, but by the men themselves. 
It was frequently said that the discipline was not 
sufficiently rigorous. It is a most significant fact 
that men who undergo military training want disci- 
pline. It is not merely that discipline brings results, 
and therefore makes the training more profitable. 
Discipline creates hi^h spirits and makes men happy. 
It makes just the difference between listlessness, per- 
functorincss and fault-finding, and that relish for the 
thing which makes a joy of it. TTie officers in charge 
had up to this time felt that the civilian training 
camp was an experiment, and had felt some hesita- 
tion in imposing upon volunteers with an exception- 

'The movMTient prrew by leaps and bounds during the winter «f 
1916-17. Cf. below, pp. 132-133. 
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ally high average of education and intelligence, that 
system of discipline that had been traditional in the 
Regular Army. But the men themselves had no such 
feeling. At Plattsburg in 191 5 several companies 
had petitioned their officers for a more rigorous dis- 
cipline ; and at the meeting of the Military Traimng 
Camps Association, held in New Yoik in November, 
191 6, when the whole matter was discussed, a reso- 
lution was passed with a view to assuring the sev- 
eral Department Commanders that "the men of the 
federal training camps are prepared to undergo 
strict military disdpline." 

While the numbers attending the 19 16 camps 
could not be said to contribute substantially toward 
the enlisted personnel of a federal volunteer army, 
General Wood with sound foresight regarded them 
as an important source from which to draw the offi- 
cers of such a force. They were qualified by their 
high personal qualities of intelligence, leadership 
and patriotism; and these same qualities made it pos- 
sible for them to learn rapidly and to lay the founda- 
tion of an officer's training. A circular lettc^ which 
General Wood issued on January 17, IQ16, contains 
the following paragraph : 

You will note, first, that applicants are de- 
sired principally from those who have had col- 
lege, university, high school (or corresponding 
school) education. Non-graduates are not ex- 
cluded but each case will be^ derided on its 
merits with a view to maintaining a level in the 
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progressive scheme of development. The train- 
ing given at these camps is very intensive, cov- 
ering in a period of four weeks as much as pos- 
sible of the fundamental education of an officer. 
This calls for a well trained mind. In the 
second place, past experience has shown that 
this class of young men is the first to join the 
colors in time of war and many of them regard- 
less of their skill in military matters receive 
commissions. This has been the procedure in 
times past. It is right and necessary that these 
young men should be fully informed as to the 
tremendous responsibility which will come to 
them with the command of men and the irre- 

f>arable loss which may be caused by unskilled 
eadership. 

Some of thc^e men were certified as qualified for 
commissions without further training under the pro- 
vision of the Act of January 21, 1903, that "for the 
purpose of securing a list of persons specially quali- 
fied to hold commissions in any volunteer force 
which may hereafter be called for and organized 
under the authority of Congress, other than a force ^ 
composed of (^rganized Militia, the Secretary of 
War is auclionzed from time to time to convene 
boards of officers'* for the examination of appli- 
cants.^ Others were commissioned in the Officers' 
Reserve Corps, as provided in the National Defense 

'The regulatioDt goyeraing these examinationt were contained 
in General Orders 54, War Department, 1914. The subjects of 
the examinations were well cohered in the training at the dtizeniP 
camps. 
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Act of June 3, 19 16. Most of the others were com- 
missioned after attending one of the Officers* Train- 
ing Camps held in 19 17. The total product of the 
camps of 19 1 5 and 191 6, now amounting to nearly 
20,000 men, constituted the flower of the younger 
officers called on to train and lead the first incre- 
ments of the National Army raised in the fall of 

1917- 

Even more important than this direct contribu- 
tion to the effective military forces of the coun- 
try was the indirect effect upon public opinion. The 
camps of 19 1 6 taught the same lesson as the camps 
of 19 1 5, but they taught it on a wider scale. The 
point of view of a member who for reasons of age 
was not himself qualified for combatant service is 
well set forth in the following paragraph, taken 
from a letter published in the New York Tribune.^ 

I went, first, because, though I had long held 
the belief that those who spoke of a ^'million 
men springing to arms" when the emergency 
called and those who acted on that belief were 
vain dreamers, I had no concrete conception of 
the training necessary to convert a body of 
patriotic men from an armed mob to an efficient 
command, and I wanted to clarify my ideas on 
that subject ; second, because I had heard much 
pacifist argument to the effect that military 
training was apt to induce a thirst for gore 
which would engender a popular demand for 



^The correspondent was Howard S. Gans of New York, and 
the letter appeared on September ao^ 1916. 
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war, and, further, that the "barrack room" life 
tended to demoralize the youth who were sub- 
jected to it. I wanted to get such light on the 
validity of those arguments as so brief a quasi- 
military experience might provide. 

This correspondent and many thousands like him 
had at least two ideas deeply impressed on their 
minds. The first was the idea that it takes time and 
organized effort to make soldiers, and that they 
must therefore be made in advance if they are to be 
ready when the emergency arises. The second was 
the idea that military training and militarism are 
two entirely different things, the former being 
entirely consistent with the institutions of democracy 
and with a desire for peace. The training camp 
men not only believed, but they testified. They 
spoke with a conviction that was founded on expe- 
rience, and with the prestige of men who have done 
something for their country; while their opponents, 
on the other hand, could only employ doctrinaire 
arguments at the same time that they seemed to 
exemplify in their own persons a creed of irrespon- 
sibility and selfishness. Scattered through the forty- 
eight states of the Union and occupying positions of 
leadership in their several communities, the Platts- 
burg men thus exercised an inestimable influence 
toward preparing the minds of the American people 
for the measures and the duties which were to come. 



CHAPTER VII 



E^ly Plans for 1917 

REGULATIONS FOR THE TRAINING CAMPS — THE 
"red, WHITE AND BLUE" PLAN — ORGANIZATION IN 
THE WESTERN AND CENTRAL DEPARTMENTS- 
CAMPS ANNOUNCED FOR I917 — ^PLANS FOR THE 
JUNIOR DIVISION — ^WINTER TRAINING — "NATIONAL 
service" — FINANCIAL SUPPORT BY THE GOVERN- 
MENT THE officers' RESERVE CORPS THE 

PLATTSBURG IDEA IN THE NAVY — ^THE NAVAL 
TRAINING ASSOCIATION. 

During the winter of 19 15-16 there had been 
two great military issues before the public, the iasue 
of "preparedness" in general, and the issue of 
federal versus state control. The Military Training 
Camps Association had played an important part in 
the discussion of both of these issues and in their 
provisional settlement. The example of the Platts- 
burg pioneers and the vigorous recruiting campaign 
which they had conducted in all sections of the coun- 
try, had aroused public interest and helped materially 
to create the pressure of public opinion which had 
compelled Congress to reorganize the Army in the 
spring of 19 16. Standing unequivocally for the 

124 
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principle of federal control, but believing that half a 
loaf was better than no bread, the Training Camps 
Association had secured the passage of Section 54 of 
the National Defense Act. There was good reason 
to believe that with a nation-wide system of annual 
summer camps, uniform in methods and standards, 
and with suitable enlistment provisions, a beginning 
could soon be made of a genuine federal reserve 
force. It was perhaps this possibility that the Secre- 
tary of War had in mind when he wrote in January, 
19 1 7, of the camps for the coming summer : "If the 
legislative branch of the Government keeps the 
armed force of the country upon a volunteer basis, 
the turning out yearly of 30,000 to 50,000 men in- 
structed in the fundamentals of the military profes- 
sion will mean no insignificant contribution to the 
potential soldiery of the Nation.'* ^ 

During the autumn and early winter following the 
19 1 6 camps, a board of officers was at work upon 
the formal regulations which should make all future 
camps authorized under Section 54, parts of one uni- 
form and national system. Part I of these regula- 
tions, containing the system of organization and 
instruction "for citizens' training camps'* of the 
Senior Division,^ was issued to Department Com- 

^From an article entitled "The Red, White and Blue Camp^** 
National Service, January, 1917, p. 12. 

' The special students' camps were eventually to be replaced by 
the camps provided for the R. O. T. C. See above, p. 23. The 
jtioior camps were not as yet provided with regulations, thoof^ they 
were projected, and came within the terms of SectioD 54 of the 
Natiooal Defense Act 
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manders in provisional form by the Adjutant 
General of the Army on January 13, 19 17. The 
objects of the camps were stated as follows: 
"to instruct and train the citizens of the country 
in the use of arms, tactical use of troops, to 
teach the military history and policy of the United 
States and the military conditions existing therein, 
and also to prepare those desiring commissions in 
the Officers' Reserve Corps for the duties pertaining 
to such commissions." The camps were regularly 
open to physically qualified citizens between the ages 
of 18 and 45, and having a high school education or 
its equivalent. Persons attending the camps were to 
be known as "federal reserve students," and they 
were to be provided with uniforms and transporta- 
tion, as well as expenses at camp. In order to pro- 
vide a progressive course it was proposed that there 
should be three grades of instruction, each to be pur- 
sued for one full camp-period of four weeks. These 
were to be designated as Red, White and Blue camps 
after the color of the rosettes and certificates of 
discharge to be issued upon the completion of each 
successive grade. There was to be such a series of 
camps in each branch of the service; all students 
being required, however, to attend the first or "Red" 
camp in infantry before being allowed to spedalize. 
Graduates of the "Blue" camps having completed 
further winter instruction, were considered as quali- 
fied to pass the examinations for commissions in the 
Officers' Reserve Corps up to the rank of Captain. 
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The organization and conduct of the camps was as- 
signed to Department Commanders, who were, how- 
ever, to "cooperate with the Military Training 
Camps Association of the United States in recruiting 
for the camps." 

These and similar regulations were being pre- 
pared ^ at the War College during the summer and 
fall of 19 1 6, with the aid and advice of Department 
Commanders and a board of officers appointed for 
the purpose by General Wood. This leisurely 
procedure was based on the assumption that the 
system would be continued and further developed 
in future years. The camps were then thought 
of as a form of peace-time preparedness, rather than 
as an emergency measure, and there was a desire 
to build solidly rather than hastily. Meanwhile the 
19 1 6 camps had been conducted under the same 
regulations as those of 191 5. 

Although the time had now come when the Train- 
ing Camps Association felt compelled to declare 
itself openly and aggressively in favor of universal 
compulsory training, this did not lead to any weak- 
ening of interest in the existing system of voluntary 
camps. It was evidently sound policy to conserve 
and develop the beginnings already made, and at the 
same time to spread the gospel far and wide so that 
the public mind might eventually be brought to the 

^ These regulations were neyer finalljr or completely promulgated. 
In 1921, in reviving the citizens' training camps, the War Depart- 
meat is proposing to return to this "Red, White and Blue" plan 
of 1916. Cf. below, p. 339. 
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point of adopting the more comprehensive policy in 
which every Plattsburg man firmly believed. In this 
way the ground might be prepared for universal 
compulsory training, at the same time that a smaU 
but effective citizens' reserve force was being actu- 
ally brought into being. 

Plans for the camps of 19 17 were undertaken 
with great zeal and with justifiable optimism. The 
camps were now a recognized feature of the coun- 
try's military policy. It was possible to promise 
payment of all expenses to men attending them. 
There was difficulty and delay in securing a full 
reimbursement of expenses for 19 16, owing to in- 
exactness of accounting; but the Training Camps 
Association pressed the matter with energy, and 
finally obtained a settlement that was on the whole 
satisfactory. No similar difficulty was to be antici- 
pated In the future. With the promise of financial 
aid, there was now hope of obtaining recruits from 
the more intelligent artisans and mechanics. With 
the cooperation of employers, a promising start in 
this direction was being made in Cincinnati and 
other cities. General Wood and other Department 
Commanders as well as officers of authority and in- 
fluence in Washington were giving the camps their 
active support. The Secretary of War endorsed the 
camps unqualifiedly. "Splendid as has been the past 
of the training camps," he said, "their future is more 
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promising; their to-morrows are more important 
than their yesterdays." ^ 

There were now approximately 20,000 Plattsburg 
veterans scattered through the country, all enthusi- 
astic advocates of the plan, and winning converts 
among their friends and neighbors. Improved or- 
ganization kept pace with increased membership. 
In accordance with action taken at the meeting of 
the Governing Committee in New York on Novem- 
ber 23, 19 1 6, a committee of seven selected seventy- 
five members of the Association who should consti- 
tute the new Governing Committee, to be supple- 
mented later by representatives of the 19 17 camps. 
The same nominating committee recommended the 
new roster of officers. President Drinker remained 
as Chairman of the Governing Committee and Cap- 
tain Arthur F. Cosby as National Executive Secre- 
tary.^ The National Executive Secretary developed 
an effective working arrangement for stimulating 
local interest, and for decentralizing the publicity 
and recruiting activities of the Association. There 
was now an active central committee in each of the 
military departments, with branches in nearly every 
state in the Union. In most of the larger states each 
dty had its own local recruiting committee. The 

^Op. eit„ p. II. 

•The new officers were D. K. Jay of New York, Secretary; 
Percy H. Stewart of New York, Treasurer, and H. B. Clarke of 
New York, Tompkins Mcllvaine of New York, and Peirce An- 
derson of Chicago, members of the Executive Committee. 
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Central Department Committee in Chicago, and the 
Western Department Committee in San FranciscOi 
rapidly acquired a strength and influence rivaling 
that of the National Executive Committee in New 
York. 

The beginnings of the organization in the West- 
ern Department have already been traced. In 
the winter of 19 16-17 under the leadership of Mr. 
Benjamin H. Dibblee of San Francisco, and now re- 
constituted as the Western Department Committee 
of the Military Training Camps Association, this 
organization was extended throughout the whole 
Department area, and solidified by the establish- 
ment of strong sub-central organizations in Port- 
land, Seattle, Los Angeles and Salt Lake City. 
Over 5,000 recruits were obtained for the projected 
19 1 7 camps, and the ground was laid for the signal 
service later rendered in connection with the Offi- 
cers' Training Camps. 

The organization in the Central Department in 
Chicago deserves special mention because of its wide 
local ramifications. The Committee representing 
this Department was reorganized in the winter of 
1916-17 with Mr. Peirce Anderson as Chairman, 
Mr. C. B. Pike ^ as Treasurer, and Mr. Wharton 
Clay as Executive Secretary, all of Chicago.* 

* Mr. Pike afterwards became Chairman. 

"The Central Department Advisory Committee comprised Gov^ 
emor Frank O. Lowden, Dr. Frank Billings, R. T. Crane, Stanley 
Field, President Edmund J. James, Cyrus H. McCormick, Judge 
John P. McGoort>', John W. O'Leary, George M. Reynolds, Jultut 
Rosenwald, Rev. John Timothy Stone, D.D., and Harry A. Wlieeler. 
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"Division" headquarters, with paid secretaries, were 
established in the several states and larger cities 
within the Department, and these in turn organized 
branch headquarters, which eventually exceeded 
1 ,000 in number. The Iowa Division, for example, 
with headquarters in Des Moines, established 126 
branch headquarters, thus keeping in touch with 
every important locality throughout the state. 

We shall see presently how important it was that 
this far-reaching and vigorous organization of the 
Military Training Camps Association was ready for 
action in the critical months following the country's 
entrance into the war. Meanwhile, it was devoting 
itself to the promotion of the camps projected for 
1 917, by personal solicitation, public meetings, 
printed circulars, moving pictures of the 191 6 
camps, and other effective methods of publicity. 

The final plans for the 19 17 camps were not com- 
pleted before the advent of war caused their aban- 
donment. But by March, 191 7, four camps had 
been announced for the Western Department: two 
at Santa Barbara, California, and one each at 
American Lake, Washington, and at Fort Douglas, 
Utah. Through the enterprise of Major H. L. 
Laubach, strongly supported by General Funston, 
five camps were planned for the Southern Depart- 
ment: one each at Austin, Texas; Dallas, Texas; 
Las Vegas, New Mexico ; Alexandria, Louisiana, and 
San Antonio, Texas. In the Eastern Department 
there was to be a series of four camps at Plattsburg 
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beginning June 2 and ending October 14. In the 
Central Department, under the command of General 
Barry, Hve camps were announced: one at Fort 
Snelling, Minnesota ; two at Port Sheridan, lUinoiSf 
and two at Fort Riley, Kansas. Thus, had war not 
intervened, there would in all probability have been 
eighteen citizens' camps in the summer of 1917. 
There was every reason to expect an attendance of 
25,000 at these camps, and reason to hope for an 
attendance of 50,000.^ 

The camps enumerated above were to be camps of 
the Senior Division, combining such men as had at- 
tended the students'^ and citizens' camps of 19 15 
and 19 1 6. At the same time the experiment of the 
Plum Island camp had proved so wholly successful 
that plans were made to develop similar camps for 
boys on an extended scale in 191 7. For this purpose 
there was instituted a special Executive Committee 
and Advisory Committee for the Junior Division. 
The Chairman of this Executive Committee was Mn 
Horace C. Stebbins of New York, and eminent New 
York citizens formed the Advisory Committee,* 
A special committee was also organized in the 

* General Wood estimated the probable attendance at the Platte 
burg camps alone at 30,00a 

'Separate students' camps were revived again in 191S, in the 
form of R. O. T. C. camps, and have been continued since. See 
above, p. 23, and below, p. 233. 

*Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D^ Hon. Joseph B. Choate, John P. 
Harris, Darwin P. Kingsley, Mayor John P. Mitchel, Robert P. 
Perkins, Rev. Charles L. Slattery, Hon. Oscar S. Straus 

Frank A. Vanderlip, William G. Wilcox (President of the Boara 
of Education), and Arthur Woodsi 
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Central Department under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. Arthur L. Farwell. The War Department 
authorized nine junior camps for 191 7: four to 
be held in the Eastern Department at Fort Terry, 
Plum Island, New York, and Pordand, Maine; 
five to be held in the Central Department, at 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming, Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Indiana, and Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 
Seventy thousand boys applied for admission. The 
growth of this movement was most remarkable, and 
it evidently contained possibilities of almost limitless 
development.^ 

At the same time that preparations were being 
made for the 191 7 camps, many of the men who 
had already attended camps were taking advantage 
of opportunities to improve their knowledge of mili- 
tary matters. Captain Ralph M. Parker, U. S. A., 
conducted a remarkably successful evening course 
of theoretical instruction in New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston. Over 800 men attended this course in 
New York, and about 300 each in Philadelphia 
and Boston. In Detroit a training battalion of 250 
men was formed. Similar activities were carried on 
in various parts of the country. Special courses 
were also given in quartermaster's work, field ar- 

*Thit movement was in tome measure rerived in 191S. See 
below, p. 228. More recently it has been rerived asain and the 
Military Training Camps Association is now disposea to put spe- 
cial emphasis on the training of boys and young men between the 
ages of 16 and 19 years. See below, p. 240. The strong demand 
for military training in high schools is a notable feature of the 
recent development of the R. O. T. C See below, p. 257. 
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tillery, and other special branches. The interest in 
winter training was considerably hei^tened by the 
opportunity of securing commissions in the new OflGl- 
cers' Reserve Corps, authorized by the National 
Defense Act of 19 16. Many of the men who had 
attended camps in 191 5 and 19 16 succeeded in ob- 
taining commissions, and many others prepared 
themselves for the examinations. The Training 
Camps Association did not press its members to ap- 
ply for the Officers' Reserve Corps because of the 
lack of any comprehensive plan on the part of the 
Government, and the belief that the whole situation 
was likely at any time to be changed by impending 
legislation. It was believed that it was a matter on 
which each individual should decide for himself. 
The Association did, however, interest itself in 
having special examining boards created, which 
should sit in New York and other large cities where 
any considerable number of men had indicated their 
desire to apply. 

After February, 19 17, the new magazine No* 
tional Service provided a means of conducting cor- 
respondence courses, and at the same time became 
an organ for the Military Training Camps Associa- 
tion. National Service was instituted through the 
initiative of members of the Training Camps As* 
sociation,^ but was independently incorporated. 

*The original Editorial and Managing Board was composed of 
the following: J. Lloyd Derby (Editor), Grenville Clark, Nelson 
Doubleday, A. C. Goodyear, D. K. Jay, Theodore Roosevelt, Jr^ 
Willard Straight and E. F. Strother. 
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Though it was designed in part to serve as a means 
of communication among members of the Associa- 
tion, and as a means of promoting its plans and 
principles, it was intended at the same time to be a 
publication of national scope for the discussion of 
the broader problems of military policy and organ- 
ization. The enterprise proved wholly successful. 
The first number appeared in February, 19 17, and 
contained articles by ex-President C. W. Eliot, Sec- 
retary Newton D. Baker, General Wood and Mr. 
Sydney Brooks. Later numbers contained articles 
by ex-President Roosevelt, Hon. Augustus P. Gard- 
ner, ex-Secretary Henry L. Stimson, President 
Jacob Gould Schurman, and by various experts in the 
armies of the United States and her Allies. For a 
time each number was accompanied by a "Training 
Camps Supplement** containing news and official an- 
nouncements regarding the Training Camps Asso- 
ciation. Afterwards, in January, 19 19, the Inter^ 
national Military Digest was combined with Na- 
tional Service, and it is now the leading publication 
in the country on matters of military history and 
practice as well as on general questions of military 
policy.^ 

The plans for camps in 191 7 received the support 
both of the War Department and of Congress. 
One hundred thousand dollars of the appropriation 
made in 19 16 was set aside for recruiting purposes, 

'The magazine it now publithed '*onder the autpicet of The 
Military Training Camps Attodadon of the United Sutet," the 
present Managing Editor being Tompkins Mcllvaine. 
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of which $40,000 was allotted to the Eastern De- 
partment. The Government undertook the printing 
of enrollment blanks and circulars, and supplied 
clerical assistance, thus relieving the Training 
Camps Association of a considerable financial 
burden. 

The Army appropriation bill for the next fiscal 
year provided again for the training camps author- 
ized under Section 54 of the National Defense Act, 
and eventually assigned the sum of $3,281,000 for 
the purpose.^ This sum was reached by compro- 
mise, the Senate, as formerly, being disposed to sup- 
port the camps more generously than was the House. 
The amount fixed was intended to provide sub- 
sistence, uniforms, transportation and overhead ex- 
penses for a camp attendance of approximately 
50,000. 

When the bill was under discussion in Congress, 
in February, 191 7, it was feared that Congress 
would attach an enlistment clause to this provision, 
requiring that men receiving payment of expenses 
for attending camp should render themselves liable 
to military duty. Such a proposal was in fact 
made in the House Committee on Military Affairs, 
and was defeated by a close vote. It was believed 
that this would strike a severe blow at the camps, 
not because of any reluctance to serve in time 
of war, but because it might have the appearance of 

'See below, p. i88. 
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unjust discrimination. All Plattsburg men felt that, 
in so far as there was an obligation to serve, that 
obligation was equally binding on all able-bodied 
citizens. Men who attended camp did not thereby 
acquire any additional obligations but only an addi- 
tional fitness to serve. It was felt furthermore that 
everything should be done to popularize the camps, 
in order to affect public opinion as widely as possible, 
and so build up in the country at large the kind of 
spirit that would support a sound policy of **uni- 
versal training and equal obligation." The accept- 
ance of the enlistment provision would make the 
members of the Training Camps Association party 
to a volunteer system to which they were in principle 
opposed. The enlistment clause was not pressed, the 
only amendment adopted being the insertion of the 
words "physically capable of bearing arms" after 
the word "citizens." This guarded the Govern- 
ment against the charge of expending money on the 
training of men who would not be available for mili- 
tary purposes. That there was no objection in 
principle to expending money for training with no 
obligation to service, was indicated by the fact that 
members of the Reserve Officers' Training Corps 
at educational institutions were trained at Govern- 
ment expense without any enlistment contract.^ 

There was also some danger that Congress would 
restrict the camps to citizens between i8 and 45 

* See above, p. as. 
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years of age, thus destroying the junior campSi 
which had been so successful, and which promised 
so much in years to come. The Training Camps 
Association, largely through the friendly assistance 
of Mr. Olney and Mr. Kahn of the House Commit- 
tee, succeeded In having this and similar questions 
of eligibility left to the discretion of the Secretary 
of War, as provided In the original legislation. 

The strong feeling among members of the Train- 
ing Camps Association against requiring a reserve 
enlistment of men attending the camps Is significant 
of a steadily growing conviction in favor of uni- 
versal training and service. That the men from the 
training camps would volunteer in the event of a 
national emergency could be taken for granted. But 
meanwhile the organization was prepared stoutly to 
resist any move that might be construed as endorse- 
ment of the voluntary system. 

The Association was also unwilling to identify 
Itself officially with the Officers* Reserve Corps, 
when It was proposed that the members of that corps 
form an organization and affiliate themselves with 
the Association. This policy, also, sprang from an 
unwillingness to do anything that might compromise 
or obscure the Association's primary devotion to the 
cause of universal training and service. Plattsburg 
men wished to fit themselves for service, and to set 
an example to their fellow-citizens; but above all 
they wished to make their Influence count in favor of 
what, with almost entire unanimity, they now be- 
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llcvcd to be the only sound and workable poliqr of 
national defence. 

The example of the Plattsburg Movement had 
led in the summer of 191 6 to efforts on the part of 
the Navy to enlarge its reserve by providing short 
periods of summer training. The following official 
statement describes the success with which this plan 
had been carried out, in spite of the fact that those 
who attended had been obliged to pay their own 
expenses : 

The Department authorized a naval training 
cruise for civilians which began August 15, 
19 1 6, and lasted until September 9, 19 16, the 
last week of which was devoted to the mobiliza- 
tion of civilian owned motor boats. 

The object of the cruise was to help equip 
properly qualified men to act as reserves in 
time of war or national emergency, by giving 
them a course of training on war ships under 
naval officers and naval discipline; to afford to 
civilians an opportunity to some experience 
and understanding which will help them to per- 
ceive the way they may best fit themselves for 
service in the Navy in time of need; to foster a 
patriotic spirit, and g^ve to civilians some 
knowledge of the Navy and the naval require- 
ments of the country. 

Nine ships of the reserve force were detailed 
for this duty on the Atlantic coast and two on 
the Pacific coast, and the civilians were em- 
barked at the following ports: Portland, 
Maine; Boston, Massachusetts; Newport, 
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Rhode Island; New York, New York; Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Baltimore, Maryland; 
Norfolk, Virginia; Charleston, South Carolina ; 
Seattle, Washington; Astoria, Oregon; San 
Francisco, California; San Pedro, California, 
and San Diego, California. One thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-one embarked on the At- 
lantic coast and ninety-seven on the Pacific. 

These recruits represented the highest type 
of professional and business young men of the 
country, and almost without an exception they 
left the cruise in excellent health, the best of 
spirits, ardent friends of the Navy, and advo- 
cates of preparedness; and for this if for no 
other reason the Department considers this 
cruise a success. It is realized that the experi- 
ence and the knowledge gained by these volun- 
teers on their first cruise will not qualify them 
for service with the Navy, but it is hoped that 
they will take advantage of future cruises and 
qualify for the volunteer naval reserve.^ 

The Navy, like the Army, proposed to extend this 
system. The Navy Appropriation Bill of August 
29, 19 1 6, created a Naval Reserve Force, and au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Navy to establish, 
schools or camps of instruction at such times and in 
such localities as he might deem advisable. Winter 
courses were arranged as a means of following up 
the work of 1916. Ten or twelve battleships were 
to be used as training ships for the cruises to be held 

*From a letter written to the author by Hon. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, on May 5, I92(X 
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in the summer of 191 7, and before the war inter- 
vened some 10,000 applicants had been accepted. 

This movement, like the Plattsburg Movement, 
depended on voluntary civilian cooperation. Com- 
mittees of citizens in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and other Eastern cities were active in recruit- 
ing i^r the cruises. On June 16, 19 16, a meeting 
was held at the Harvard Club, New York City, at- 
tended by delegates from these local committees. 
The object of this meeting was the formation of a 
permanent organization of national scope, and in 
order that the meeting might have the benefit of the 
experience gained in the Plattsburg Movement, rep- 
resentatives of the Military Training Camps Asso- 
ciation were present and took part in the discussion. 
These gentlemen urged the importance of emphasiz- 
ing the principle of federal control, and expressed 
the hope that whatever naval organization was 
formed would eventually combine forces with the 
Training Camps Association for the more effective 
prosecution of the common aims. This meeting 
resulted in the formation of a Naval Training As- 
sociation and in the election of a national executive 
committee. Afterwards, on September i, 19 16, a 
meeting was held on board the U. S. S. Rhode 
Island, attended by delegates representing the civil- 
ians participating in the several cruises. This meet- 
ing appointed a committee on organization ^ to pre- 



'Contitdng of William Greenoogh, of New York, Cbainnaii, 
John L. Saltonttall, of Bottoo, and John M. Ewen, Jr., of Chicaga 
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pare a constitution and by-laws for the Naval Train* 
ing Association. The form of organization was 
modeled closely on that of the Military Training 
Camps Association, and was adopted at a general 
meeting held in October, 191 6. A headquarters 
was opened in New York City, and the organization 
devoted itself to the plans for 19 17 until they were 
abandoned after the declaration of war. 

It proved inexpedient for the Naval Training As- 
sociation to unite with the Military Training Camps 
Association for two reasons. In the first place, it 
was feared that the interest of its supporters would 
be weakened if its activities were unduly broadened; 
and in the second place, the Naval Training Asso- 
ciation was not, like the Training Camps Associa- 
tion, primarily a service organization, but was made 
up largely of older men who owned yachts and were 
qualified to promote the training rather than to par- 
ticipate in it. The similarity of the two organiza- 
tions is, however, apparent. Both sought to ad- 
vance the general cause of preparedness by the in- 
tensive training of civilians under combat conditions ; 
and the formation of the Naval Training Associa- 
tion illustrates the essential soundness and the wide 
applicability of the principles underlying the Platts- 
burg Movement. "There is no doubt," writes one 
of the leaders of the Naval Training AssociatioHi 
"that the Plattsburg idea had an important part in 
stimulating the movement for the naval training of 
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dvillans, and that the work of the Association con- 
tributed largely to the success achieved by the Navy 
Department in enrolling both officers and men in the 
United States Naval Reserve Forces." ^ 

* Prom a letter to the author from William Greenou^ of New 
York, June S, i9aa 
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Military Policy on the Eve of the War 

THE M. T. C. A. SUPPORTS UNIVERSAL TR.AINING 

RELATIONS WITH THE NATIONAL GUARD ^THE 

NATIONAL GUARD CONVENTION ^THE MULTIPLICA- 
TION OF PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES ORGANIZATION OF 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES 

PROSPECTS OF MILITARY LEGISLATION GROWTH 

OF SENTIMENT FOR UNIVERSAL TRAINING ^THE AP- 
PROACH OF WAR — DOUBTS AS TO THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S POLICY — ^THE DECLARATION OF WAR AND 
THE PASSAGE OF THE DRAFT ACT — PUBLIC OPINION 
AND THE DRAFT ACT. 

We HAVE now to consider the part played by the 
Plattsburg Movement in determining the country's 
military policy during the winter of 191 6-17. Al- 
though nearly every man who attended a training 
camp came away a firm believer in the principle of 
universal compulsory training and service, up to this 
time it had been deemed inexpedient to commit the 
organization officially to this principle for fear of 
jeopardizing the camps themselves and the principle 
of federal control. But when the Governing Com- 
mittee of the Training Camps Association met in 
New York on November 24, 191 6, the time seemed 
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to be ripe for a more unqualified and aggressive 
stand in the matter. 

This meeting was remarkable for several reasons. 
It was attended by over lOO delegates, coming from 
twenty-eight states, including Texas and California. 
Its sessions were enthusiastic and led to a renewed 
sense of solidarity among the training camp men 
throughout the country. A memorable dinner was 
held, at which Mayor Mitchel presided, and at 
which the Committee was addressed by General 
Wood, General Barry, General Sibert, and by Mr. 
Willcox, President of the New York Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Most important of all was the eagerness and 
unanimity with which the Committee resolved to 
declare unqualifiedly for universal training and 
service. The National Defense Act had palpably 
failed in the first emergency that arose after its 
adoption. The Secretary of War, although in his 
annual report he found nothing to say in favor of 
this measure, was unwilling to commit himself on the 
general question of policy. Like the President, he 
was apparently content to study the drift of public 
opinion. But the Chief of Staff, Major General 
Hugh L. Scott, condemned the federalized National 
Guard as a failure in his report of December ii, 
19 1 6, as did also the head of the Militia Bureau, 
Colonel G. W. Mclver, in a special report published 
in the same month. Recruiting had come to a stand- 
still, and without having added materially to the 
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military resources of the nation. Even President 
Charles W. Eliot, who supported Mr. Wilson for 
the Presidency in 191 6, felt compelled to pay him 
the doubtful compliment of having demonstrated 
the failure of the military principles incorporated in 
the Hay Act. 

The National Security League and other patriotic 
organizations had inaugurated a vigorous campaign 
for universal training, and the influence of individual 
Plattsburg men had everywhere counted in its favon 
The constantly increasing gravity of the interna* 
tional situation had brought about a widespread 
popular conviction that some more effective measure 
of preparedness must be adopted at once. In other 
words, the whole question of military policy was re- 
opened, and under conditions that assured the advo- 
cates of a universal training bill a much more at- 
tentive hearing than they had obtained in the 
previous winter. 

Among those who were directly interested in 
military matters the National Guard organization 
still furnished the most formidable obstacle to a 
thoroughgoing plan for citizens' training. A group 
of State Adjutant Generals who exercised a strong 
influence in this organization were more opposed 
than ever to the principle of federal control, perhaps 
from fear of losing the increased emoluments and in* 
fluence which the National Guard had gained by the 
recent National Defense Act. But while this was 
true of the higher oflicers and of the so-called **Na- 
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tional Guard lobby," some of whom even went 
so far as to propose that the National Guard 
itself should be recruited by universal compulsion, 
there was reason to believe that many of the rank 
and file were of a different mind. 'Hie lesson of 
the Mexican Border had not been lost upon them. 
Many had also attended training camps and become 
members of the Training Camps Association. 

With the double purpose of securing the support 
of such members of the National Guard and at the 
same time of putting the Training Camps Associa- 
tion definitely on record, the following resolutions 
were adopted at the meeting on November 24, 19 16, 
at the instance of Mayor Mitchel. 

1. Resolved, that the Governing Com- 
mittee of the Military Training Camps Asso- 
ciation of the United States expresses its deep 
appreciation of the loyal, patriotic, self-sacri- 
ficing and capable service at the Mexican Bor- 
der performed by the officers and men of the 
National Guard, including many members of 
this Association, and 

2. Whereas, we feel confident that a 
great majority of the members of the National 
Guard agree with us that the volunteer system 
has demonstrated its gross inequality and in- 
justice as well as its ineffectiveness, and that the 
only sound military policy for our democracy 
must rest on an equality of obligation and in- 
volve universal training under federal control, 
belt 
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Resolved, that we invite the cooperation 
of the National Guard in securing legislation 
for the universal obligatory training of the 
youth of the country under exclusive federal 
control, and the repeal of all present legislation 
inconsistent therewith. 

Later in the same meeting Mr. William M. Bullitt 
of Kentucky introduced the following resolution : 

Resolved, that the object and policy of 
this Association is to bring about a system of 
universal obligatory military training and equal 
service for the young men of the United States 
under exclusive federal control, and that this 
purpose be publicly announced and followed as 
the policy of this Assodation. 

Further Resolved,^ that the Executive 
Committee of the Association take such steps 
as it may be advised to advocate federal legis- 
lation for a system of universal training. 

Several members of the National Guard who were 
present spoke warmly in favor of this resolution 
and it was unanimously adopted. The Executive 
Committee later appointed a special committee to 
present the views of the Association to Congress, and 
to urge Congress to substitute a provision for uni- 
versal training for those portions of the National 
Defense Act dealing with the National Guard.* 
Since this date the motto of the Military Training 

'This committee appeared before the Senate Committee on Jao- 
uary 22, 1917. Cf. below, p. 159- 
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Camps Association has been "Universal Training 
and Equal Obligation." It has sou^t steadily to 
promote this cause both by influencing public opin- 
ion and by consultation with the military, congres- 
sional and administrative authorities in Washington. 

A committee of four ^ was appointed to transmit 
Mayor Mitchel's resolutions and to negotiate with 
the National Guard with a view to securing their 
cooperation. Through the initiative of this com- 
mittee petitions were circulated, mass-meetings were 
held and other measures were taken to enlist the 
interest and support of individual members of the 
Guard. Two members of the committee appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs on 
January 22, 191 7, and reported a very general sup- 
port among members of the National Guard, for a 
federal system of universal training.^ 

The most notable achievement of this committee 
was its ''capture" of the Convention of the National 
Guard Association, held in New York City on 
March 27, 1917. Major General O'Ryan, com- 
manding the New York National Guard, had come 
back from the Border on December 21, 19 16, with 
a plan for "mandatory service*' in a "universal Na- 
tional Guard" that should be exempt from police 
duty, and that should somehow be purged of all the 
constitutional disqualifications attaching to the mili- 
tia. He was supported in this policy by Adjutant 

* Under the chainDanihip of Alfred Roelker, Jr., of New York. 
'See below, p. i6a 
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General L. Stotesbury of the State of New 
York. At the regular sessions of the National 
Guard Association these leaders appeared to be in 
control. There was little sentiment in favor of 
universal training among the delegates themselves. 
They were chiefly high officers of the Guard of the 
group which had promoted the passage of the Hay 
Act. General William A. Mann, chief of the Militia 
Bureau, told them that in his judgment the National 
Guard system was for federal purposes not "worth 
preserving." ^ Other speakers who had been on the 
Border, followed suit. A vote was to be taken on the 
third day of the convention after an open discussion 
of the question. Meanwhile, however, the commit- 
tee of the Training Camps Association had organ- 
ized an "Association of Veterans of the National 
Guard and Naval Militia of the State of New 
York," with Herbert L. Satterlee, former Assistant 
Secretary of War, as Chairman. This organization 
adopted the principle of "exclusive federal control,'* 
and moved two thousand strong upon the Seventy- 
first Regiment Armory, where the convention was 
being held. Before they could be heard, however, 
and before the appointed time, the delegates of the 
National Guard hastily adopted a resolution in 
favor of universal training, with no reference to fed- 
eral control, and dispersed; "while," as testified by 
a member of the new veterans' organization, "their 
band stayed and played for us." Those who held 

*A9 reported in the New York Tribune for March 38, 19x7. 
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the field then adopted with unanimity and great en- 
thusiasm a set of resolutions in favor of universal 
training under exclusive federal control. It was 
provided, furthermore, that these resolutions should 
be transmitted to every member of Congress and to 
the Governor of every state, and that other meetings 
of a similar nature should be arranged in other parts 
of the country. 

For a long time it had been felt that the Training 
Camps Association should seek to bring about some 
sort of affiliation with other patriotic organizations. 
This became more imperative now that the Associa- 
tion had taken up the broader issue of universal 
training, in which other organizations had for some 
time been actively interested. The National Secur- 
ity League, founded in December, 19 14, for the pur- 
poses of publicity and popular education, had, under 
the able leadership of Mr. S. Stanwood Menken, 
Mr. Robert Bacon and others, built up a member- 
ship of over 100,000, and exerted a powerful influ- 
ence in favor of adequate military preparations. 
Many of its leaders were also prominently identified 
with the Training Camps Association. The Ameri- 
can Defense Society ^ with its publication "American 
Defense" undertook "an aggressive, fearless fight 
for better national defense," and advocated "a na- 
tional force of citizens trained in arms under a uni- 

' The Advisory Board of this orgmnizadon was composed of ex- 
President Roosevelt, Hudson Maxim, Hon. William F. McComb^ 
Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, President J. G. Hibhen, Hon. T. H. 
Newberry, Hon. David J. Hill, and H, B. Joy. 
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versal and obligatory system." The Association for 
National Service, under the presidency of Lieutenant 
General S. B. M. Young, Retired, was "Devoted to 
the Principle of National Military Training and 
Equal Service." The Universal Training League, 
the Business Men's National Service League, and 
the Army League were devoted to the same purpose. 
The American Legion had enrolled 34,000 informal 
reservists who had declared their willingness to 
serve the country as combatants, engineers, surgeons, 
or in other capacities for which they were most fit.* 
Over and above these national organizations there 
were strong local organizations, such as the Mary- 
land League for National Defense; and organiza- 
tions such as the Navy League, and the Aero Club 
of America, which interested themselves in special 
forms of preparedness. 

All of these organizations had one task in com- 
mon, that, namely, of mediating between the general 
public and the administrative and legislative 
branches of the National Government. It seemed 
evident that by uniting their efforts they could exert 
a stronger influence in Washington, and also effect 
an economy of expenditure. By consultation they 
could also hope to define policies and measures that 
would obtain a more united popular support. There 

*This organization, having failed to obtain recognition or sup- 
port from the Government, vtras disbanded on the advice of the 
Secretary of War on January i, 1917. Its name was later adopted 
"with its consent by the great organization of veterans of the war^ 
formed in 1919-20. 
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was evidently need of federation which should leave 
the constituent organizations intact, but should pre- 
vent duplication and waste, and act as a central 
liaison agency in Washington. The recognition of 
this need had already prompted the formation on 
June 3, 19 1 5, of a "Conference Committee on Na- 
tional Preparedness," representing most of the or- 
ganizations then **concerned with the urgent need 
of remedying the present state of military and naval 
unpreparedness." Mr. Henry A. Wise Wood, of 
New York, was Chairman of this Committee from 
the beginning, and under his direction it distributed 
books, pamphlets and leaflets, prepared special ar- 
ticles for newspapers and magazines, organized 
meetings and provided speakers, and otherwise as- 
sisted in directing the attention of the public to the 
country's military needs.^ It does not appear, how- 
ever, that this Committee served as a means of co- 
ordinating the work of the several societies from 
which its members were originally drawn. Largely 
through the initiative of members of the Military 
Training Camps Association this need was finally 
met by the organization in Washington, D. C, on 
February 21, 191 7, of the National Committee of 
Patriotic Societies. 

Within a month after its organization this Com- 
mittee represented twenty-eight organizations, and 
the number was later increased to forty-three, com- 

'Cf. a pamphlet entitled '^ork of die Conference Committee 
on National Preparedness" pobliahed bjr die Committee in 1911* 
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prising virtually all of the patriotic sodeties of the 
country. Its most active officers were Mr. George 
Wharton Pepper of Philadelphia, Chairman; Mr. 
Edward Harding of New York, Chairman of the 
Executive Board, and Mr. William Mother Lewis 
of Washington, D. C, Executive Secretary. It 
promptly established itself as a central bureau for 
the dissemination of information to the affiliated so- 
cieties, and as a means of correlating their activities. 
Through a card index of local chairmen it estab- 
lished direct relations from a common centre at 
Washington with leaders of patriotic activity in 
every section of the country. America's entrance 
into the war brought opportunities for service 
which had not been anticipated. For a time the 
national Committee of Patriotic Societies assumed 
many of the duties afterwards undertaken officially 
by the Council of National Defense, the Conmiittee 
on Public Information, the United States Public 
Service Reserve, and the several governmental 
agencies dealing with the problem of morale. It 
promoted friendly relations with our Allies through 
organizing patriotic celebrations and entertainment 
committees for the reception of visiting missions^ 
Its most distinctive service was the expert assistance 
which it rendered to the affiliated organizations and 
to local agencies throughout the country in perfect- 
ing the technique of effective publicity.^ This Com- 

^Cf. the charts and illustrated pamphlets on diis subject pub- 
lished at intervals throughout the war. ^ 
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mittee also vigorously supported and promoted the 
campaign for universal military training. 

Never before in the history of the country was the 
opinion favorable to compulsory training and service 
so widespread and so well organized as in the fall 
and winter of 191 6. • There were, however, two dis- 
tinct questions which were raised. The first was 
the general question of preparedness, which was 
more or less independent of particular international 
events, — the question that had been continuously be- 
fore the country for some years. This question was 
rendered more urgent by the existence of the Euro- 
pean war, and by the disturbed relations with Ger- 
many; but in the discussion of it these conditions 
were cited only as instances of what might occur at 
any time, as dangers against which the nation should 
at all times be on its guard. The second was the ques- 
tion of raising armies with which to meet the enemy 
after war had become inevitable. Those who ad- 
vocated compulsion as a means of dealing with the 
first question would naturally advocate the same 
method of dealing with the second question, although 
hoping that the legislation passed would have the 
effect of committing the country to compulsory train- 
ing as a matter of permanent policy. On the other 
hand, however, there were many who were favorable 
to compulsion as a means of meeting the emergency, 
but who declined to assent to it as a means of general 
preparedness. The first of these questions was the 
question before the Third Session of the Sixty-fourth 
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Congress from December, 1916, to March 4, I9I7« 
The second was the question before the First Session 
of the Sixty-fifth Congress, called April 2, 19 17. 

The presidential election absorbed the attention 
of the public during the fall of 19 16. The expecta- 
tion of war had momentarily subsided and the out- 
come of the election seemed to put the seal of popih 
lar approval upon the President's pacific policy. Ger- 
many was on her good behavior, and the surface 
indications justified the belief that her pledges would 
be kept in good faith. Meanwhile, the President 
made repeated efforts to secure a European peace by 
intervention and negotiation. On the part of the ad* 
ministration every other consideration was sacrificed 
to this policy. America was to be both the model 
and the agent of peace, and proposals for military 
reform were judged by the extent to which they 
suited this role. As a result the President was con- 
servatively disposed, and the Secretary of War non- 
committal. Despite this fact the interest of the 
country was so strong, and the dissatisfaction with 
the existing military system so widespread, as to 
force the matter upon the attention of Congress. 

That the use of compulsion was generally re- 
garded as the only means of meeting the intolerable 
situation existing in December, 1916, appears from 
the nature of the reform measures which were at 
once proposed. Section 79 of the National Defense 
Act provided that when the National Guard shall 
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have been brought into the service of the United 
States, '*if for any reason there shall not be enough 
voluntary enlistments to keep the reserve battalions 
at the prescribed strength, a sufficient number of the 
unorganized militia shall be drafted into the service 
of the United States to maintain each of such bat- 
talions at the proper strength." This provision had 
attracted little notice, but on December 28, 1916, the 
Militia Bureau perfected the details of a plan to 
carry it into effect. At the same time, as we have 
seen, prominent leaders of the National Guard were 
advocating the general adoption of compulsion for 
the purpose of recruiting the National Guard. 
Thus even those who adhered to the principle of 
National Guard federalization were losing faith in 
the principle of voluntary enlistment. 

The starting point for military legislation at 
this time was the original Chamberlain Bill 
(S. 1695) which had been introduced in the 
Senate in December, 1915.^ This bill provided 
for not less than twenty days of training a 
year for six consecutive years, beginning at the 
age of eighteen, and allowing the training to be ob- 
tained in whole or part at educational institutions. 
In February, 19 16, the General Staff suggested 
amendments to the Chamberlain Bill, substituting 
a single continuous six months' training period for 
the series of shorter periods. The so-called 

*Cf. above, p. 83. 
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"Moseley Bill," ^ which was based on the forego- 
ing, provided for a six months' training period, of 
which not more than two months might consist of 
approved courses of military instruction at school or 
college. This bill was endorsed by the National 
Security League and the Training Camps Assoda- 
tion, and was eventually favorably reported by the 
Senate Committee. Meanwhile the General Staff 
was at work on an "ideal" bill, which was "a radical 
departure from the military traditions of the coun- 
try," and involved "a vast scheme of organization 
far larger, both in cost and results, than anything yet 
seriously considered by the people of the United 
States." - This bill proposed a complete and sys- 
tematic reorganization of the Army, and provided 
that all able-bodied citizens should at the age of 
eighteen enter upon an eleven months' course of 
training, to be followed by four years and one month 
in the first reserves and seven years in the second 
reserves.^ It was scarcely hoped that Congress 
would pass a universal training measure in the pres- 
ent session which would come to an end on March 4, 
19 1 7, especially in view of the attitude of the 
majority party in the House. It was believed, 
however, that the Senate could be brought to a 

^ Drafted by Captain, afterwards Brigadier General, George Vsn 
Horn Moseley, assisted by Edward Harding and John T. Prat^ 
of New York. 

'The bill was so described by the Secretary of War in his letter 
of transmittal, February 23, 1917. 

'A bill was also prepared by the military expert^ Mr. Frederic 
L. Huidekoper; and there were doubtleis others. 
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receptive, if not a favorable, attitude in the matter, 
and that through the education and organization of 
public opinion the cause could be greatly advanced* 
Through its local organizations in every section of 
the country the Training Camps Association endeav- 
ored to direct the attention of the public to the 
question, and to influence members of Congress 
through their constituents. 

On December i6, 191 6, the National Association 
for Universal Training convened in Washington and 
listened to addresses in favor of universal training 
by Senator Wadsworth, Governor Whitman, Adju- 
tant General McCain and others^ On December 1 8 
General Scott and General Wood testified to the 
same effect before the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. The former again recited the history 
of the Border mobilization to show the failure of the 
National Guard federalization. It was on this occa- 
sion that General Wood said: "Plattsburg was the 
only thing that I ever knew that fused the American 
people. It was a voice to the slumbering people of 
the country." At the same hearings, on January 1 1, 
19 17, a number of National Guardsmen testified un- 
der the auspices of the National Security League, and 
expressed the opinion that the great majority of the 
officers and men of the Guard were prepared to sup- 
port a policy of universal training and service under 
federal control On January 22, 1917, the Senate 
Conmiittee heard a delegation from the Military 
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Training Camps Association.^ Speaking for this 
delegation Mayor Mitchel testified that universal 
training and service was implied in the Plattsburg 
idea, and that it was the only democratic measure 
of national defense, supported by labor and by the 
rank and file of the National Guard. 

Beginning January 25, 1917, in Washington, 
the National Security League held a ''Congress 
of Constructive Patriotism,'* attended by i^ooo 
delegates, including a delegation from the Train- 
ing Camps Association. A sub-committee on 
Universal Training and Service, comprising several 
members of the Training Camps Association, sub- 
mitted a carefully prepared report recommending 
military or naval training for all physically fit citi- 
zens at some time prior to the age of twenty-one, 
such training to be for a single continuous period, 
to be under federal control, and to carry with it an 
obligation to serve in time of war. These recom- 
mendations were adopted with great enthusiasm and 
unanimity, and the Congress organized a far-reach- 
ing popular campaign in support of them. The ef- 
fect of such efforts was indicated in a poll taken 
at this time by the National Security League, show- 
ing that of 2 1 2 newspapers published in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts and New Jer- 
sey, 118 supported universal training and service, 17 

* Consisting of Mayor Mitchel, President H. S. Drinker, Gren- 
ville Clark, D. K. Jay, Alfred Roelker, Jr., and G. Edward Box- 
ton, Jr. Cf. above, p. 148. 
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were opposed, while 77 refused to commit them- 
selves. Of 378 mayors of cities scattered through 
the country, 200 were favorable, 34 opposed, and 
144 **neutral." 

Meanwhile, however, the administration refused 
to be committed. On December 19, 19 16, the Sec- 
retary of War in testifying before the Senate Com- 
mittee, despite the evidence presented by his Chief 
of Staff the previous day, expressed doubt as to the 
failure of the National Guard federalization. He 
conceded that some method other than voluntary 
enlistment would probably be necessary and spoke 
tentatively of "selective conscription." But he was 
not prepared to take a stand in the matter, and spoke 
in a tone of assurance of the Army's readiness 
to meet an emergency. The President allowed 
it to be known that he approved of universal 
training **in principle." But on January 19, 191 7, 
he was waiting for a bill on which all the experts 
could agree. The delegation which represented the 
Military Training Camps Association conferred with 
the Secretary of War on January 22, and vainly 
urged him to identifyhimself with the universal train- 
ing movement. On January 24, a delegation from 
the Maryland League for National Defense secured 
an interview with the President and strongly con- 
demned the National Defense Act. The President 
expressed himself, however, as irritated by their 
**unrcstrained language," and said : **These things 
are of the utmost intricacy and delicacy and are not 
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to be settled ex cathedra!* * He stated that he felt 
it to be due to his colleagues "on the hill" to "refrain 
from an offhand condemnation of a measure to 
which they had given so much careful thought." 

In view of the fact that virtually all the unbiassed 
military experts of the country, including his own 
Chief of Staff, were agreed in condenming the Na- 
tional Defense Act, and had made elaborate studies 
of the question, that condemnation could scarcely be 
regarded as ''ex cathedra'' or "offhand." One is 
compelled to conclude that the President's attitude, 
and hence that of the Secretary of War, was dictated 
by the policy of mediation. On January 22, the day 
on which the delegation from the Training Camps 
Association conferred with the Secretary of War, 
the President delivered to Congress the remarkable 
address in which he proposed to obtain an "organ- 
ized peace" by extending the Monroe Doctrine to 
the whole world, and in which he said that "it must 
be a peace without victory." 

On February i, just ten days after the President's 
declaration, Germany's intention of resuming a ruth- 
less submarine warfare was published to the world. 
This announcement had been prepared on January 
22, and had been held to await the effects of the 
President's move for peace. Since the President 
had on April 16, 19 16, in connection with the Sussex 
incident, threatened to sever diplomatic relations in 

*From the account in the New York Tribune for Januaiy 95^ 
2917. 
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case Germany did not keep her pledges, there was 
now no other alternative. But even after the sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations on February 3, 19 179 
the administration still remained non-committal on 
the question of military policy. The General Staff 
bill was transmitted to Congress on February 23, 
but its adoption was not urged. It was transmitted 
for "information" and "study,'' while the country 
waited for an "overt act." On February 26 the 
President appeared before Congress in order to 
secure authority to arm merchantmen and assume a 
posture of "armed neutrality." The President was 
evidently eager that Congress should authorize him 
to deal with the emergency as he might deem best, 
and then bring its session to a close. 

The closing days of this Congress were dominated 
by the Senate's "little group of wilful men," who 
filibustered against the bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to arm merchantmen. Congress adjourned 
on March 4 without passing this measure, and with- 
out acting on the question of army reorgjanization. 
Even the Army Appropriation Bill, containing the 
item for the training camps, had failed of passage, 
although it raised no new question of policy. 

The Inaugural Address of March 5, I9i7» 
pledged the country to "stand firm in armed neutral- 
ity" but did not indicate how it should be armed. It 
was primarily a profession of faith, — in democracy 
and peace. Then on March 10 the President decided 
that he already had authority to arm merchantmeo, 
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and acted accordingly; at the same time fixing April 
1 6 as the date for the opening of Congress. But 
"armed neutrality" proved a fiasco, because it ww 
impossible that merchantmen should wage a merely 
defensive warfare against submarines. A waiting 
policy was in effect a self-imposed embargo on 
American commerce. On March 21 the President 
advanced the date of the opening of Congress from 
April 16 to April 2. At about the same time (on 
March 25 ) General Wood, who was daily address- 
ing gatherings of citizens in support of universal 
training, was removed to the newly created South* 
eastern Department at Charleston, South Carolina* 

War was now generally regarded as inevitable, 
except, perhaps, in the House of Representatives. 
Popular enthusiasm for the cause of the Allies had 
been greatly strengthened by the Zimmerman reve- 
lations of February 28, and by the Russian Revolu- 
tion. The latter became known on March 16, and 
united the enemies of Germany (excepting only 
Japan) in a common profession of democratic prin- 
ciples. Every compromise short of war had been 
tried and had failed. The most fanatical pacifist 
could scarcely accuse the administration of having 
been precipitate. From this time forth it was no 
longer a question of "preparedness," but of prepara- 
tion for an immediately impending emergency. 

Attention was now centred upon the approaching 
session of Congress. There was the gravest uncer- 
tainty as to the Army program which the President 
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would recommend in his address to Congress on 
April 2, 1917. On March 26 the best informed 
leaders of the training camps movement in New 
York were inclined to the belief that he would reject 
the universal service principle, and recommend the 
raising of 500,000 men by voluntary enlistment. 
Acting on this view the Committee at once circular- 
ized the members of the Association in Southern 
States urging them to have resolutions passed by 
local legislative bodies, chambers of commerce, citi- 
zens' organizations, and mass meetings; and to 
transmit these resolutions by wire to the President 
and to members of the House and Senate. Opinion 
in the East was overwhelming in favor of imiversal 
training. Opinion in the South and West was more 
doubtful, and would probably be decisive. The rep- 
resentatives of the Training Camps Association in 
these sections of the country entered into the cam- 
paign with great energy. At the same time the New 
York Executive Committee of the Training Camps 
Association sent the following letter to the Presi- 
dent: 

The Executive Committee of the Eastern 
Military Department of the Military Training 



nestly petition you as follows : 

We urge the paramount importance of your 
recommending to Congress the adoption ot the 
Chamberlain Universal Service Bill or its 
equivalent. On no other terms, in our judg- 



Camps Association 
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ment, can an effective system of land forces l>e 
created. We protest against reliance on a vol- 
unteer system which is bound to be both ineffec^ 
tive ana unfair. If it be deemed necessary to 
raise volunteer forces for foreign service or a 
special situation at home this is not inconsistent 
with the adoption of a permanent plan founded 
on equal obligation and should not be made an 
excuse to avoid the issue. 

We present these views in behalf of a body 
of about 13,000 citizens in the Eastern Depart- 
ment, who, by service in citizens* traming 
camps, have indicated their willingness to do 
their fair share, and who have declared their 
belief in the vital national importance of man- 
datory training under a system of equal obliga- 
tion. 

Telegrams were also sent to the Central and 
Western headquarters, urging that all members 
of the Association use their influence during the fol- 
lowing week to prevent rejection of the universal 
service plan; and recommending that telegrams and 
special delivery letters be sent to the President and 
to members of Congress, together with resolutions 
from legislatures, chambers of commerce and vari- 
ous public bodies. These suggestions were instantly 
adopted by the Chicago and San Francisco headquar- 
ters, and the response was prompt and widespread. 
The Illinois State Senate, and the Chicago City 
Council passed resolutions in favor of universal serv- 
ice, as did a mass meeting of 10,000 persons in Salt 
Lake City. Similar expressions of opinion came 
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from all parts of the country. In the Central De- 
partment a special effort was made to have promi- 
nent individuals whose opinion might be deemed im- 
portant address themselves directly to the President. 
If, as was supposed to be the case, the President 
was waiting to hear from the South and West, there 
was now no reason for him to hesitate. 

When Congress met, the President announced the 
failure of **armed neutrality" and urged a declara- 
tion of war. Now, for the first time, the fact be- 
came generally known that the President would rec- 
ommend the raising of armies by selective conscrip- 
tion. He spoke of '*the immediate addition to the 
armed forces of the United States already provided 
for by law in case of war of at least five hundred 
thousand men, who should, in my opinion, be chosen 
upon the principle of universal liability to service." 

The Congressional Joint Resolution and the Presi- 
dential I^roclamation declaring a state of war with 
Germany were signed and published on April 6, 
19 1 7. On the same day the President transmitted 
to Congress his long awaited proposals regarding 
the Army. In the accompanying statement the 
President said: **This legislation makes no attempt 
to solve the question of a permanent military policy 
for the countr>', chiefly for the reason that in these 
anxious and disordered times a clear view cannot be 
had cither of our permanent military necessities or 
of the best mode of organizing a proper military 
peace establishment." The Administration measure 
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provided that the Regular Army and National 
Guard should be at once recruited to the full war 
strength authorized by the National Defense Act, 
and that the President should be empowered to raise 
by draft two successive increments of 500,000 each. 
This measure was eventually adopted, substantially 
as recommended by the President, and became known 
as the "Selective Service Act" or the "Draft Act" 
When finally approved on May 18, 19 17, it bore the 
title "An Act to authorize the President to increase 
temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States." So fearful were some supporters 
of this measure lest it be construed as permanent in 
its effects that it was seriously proposed in Congress 
that in such limiting phrases as "period of the eidst- 
ing emergency," the term "war" should be substi- 
tuted for the term "emergency." But while the 
temporary nature of its provisions was emphasized, 
the bill was equally explicit in affirming the right of 
the Government to call the whole body of citizens 
into military service. Section 2 stated that *'Such 
draft as herein provided shall be based upon liability 
to military service of all male citizens, or male per- 
sons not alien enemies who have declared their in- 
tention to become citizens, between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty, both inclusive." In the later 
bill approved August 31, 19 18, this principle was 
reaffirmed with the lower and upper age limits 
changed to eighteen and forty-five respectively. 
Even after the administration had declared itself 
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unequivocally in favor of the use of compulsion, the 
opposition in Congress was for a time so strong as 
to make its adoption doubtful. Mr. Dent, Chair- 
man, and other members of the House Committee 
on Military Affairs had hem trained in the school of 
Hay, and fought the administration measure with 
such effect that it was defeated in Committee on 
April 17 by a vote of nine to eight. It was intro- 
duced into the House only in the form of a minority 
report rendered by Mr. Kahn of the opposite party. 
The majority report favored the raising of 500,000 
men by voluntary enlistment. On the floor of the 
House the sentimental appeal for the volunteer was 
exemplified in Champ Clark's well-known statement 
on April 26 that **so far as Missourians arc con- 
cerned there is precious little difference between a 
conscript and a convict." But the leaders of the 
administration party were prepared to meet this 
appeal. The National Defense Act provided that 
the new increments of the Regular Army and of 
the National Guard, as well as the replacements 
for these forces, should be raised by voluntary 
enlistment. It was then expected that at least 100,- 
000 men would be withdrawn from the Regular 
Army and National Guard to organize and officer 
the new National Army. Moreover the National 
Guard might be expanded up to the legal quota of 
eight hundred per congressional district. The new 
bill further provided that the President mig^it raise 
by voluntary enlistment four divisions of men of 
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twenty-five or more years of age. There would thus 
be abundant opportunity for such volunteers as might 
present themselves. Recruiting for the Regular 
Army and National Guard was as a matter of fact 
prosecuted very vigorously before the passage of 
the Selective Service Act. But the rate of increase 
was such that it would have taken several years to 
raise these forces to war strength if it had not been 
that the passage of the Selective Service Act com^ 
petted men either to volunteer or await their draft^ 
It is probable that, all things considered, the op- 
eration of the Selective Service Act was the most 
successful feature of America's military effort. The 
credit for this is mainly due to the ofEce of the Pro- 
vost Marshal General. In his report to the Secretary 
of War dated December 20, 19 17, General Crowder 
states that the details of the plan had been 
largely perfected six weeks before the passage of the 
Selective Service Act; presumably, therefore, about 
March i. In the same report, however, General 
Crowder gives the credit for the success of the plan 
to the devotion of the people, who responded "with 
a vigorous and unselfish cooperation that submerged 
all individual interest in a single endeavor toward the 
consummation of the national task." It in no way 
detracts, therefore, from the achievement of the 
Provost Marshal General, to emphasize the achieve- 
ment of those who had prepared the people for such 

* In the coune of the war approximately 700^000 men were woU 
untarily enlisted, 3,000,000 drafted and "inducted" 
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a response. General Crowder states that on May 
I7i 1 9 17, ''ro advocate of preparedness could with 
confidence have forecasted the success of a compul- 
sory-service law," and mainly because the military 
history of the United States "disclosed a consistent 
popular adherence to the principle of voluntary en- 
listment." That the American people, or a very 
considerable and influential portion of them, had 
come to a different attitude, in which they not only 
submitted to compulsion but approved it and united 
to carry it into effect, was due to the educational cam- 
paign carried on by the several patriotic organiza- 
tions during the years 1914-17. In this campaign 
the Plattsburg Movement had played a notable, if 
not the leading part. There is substantial justifica- 
tion, then, for an opinion such as that expressed 
editorially in the New York Tribune on July i, 
1918: 

General Crowder was fortunate in getting 
into a branch of war activity in which the stage 
was already set for imposing results. National 
conscription was the one thing for which the 
country was not unprepared. Congress didn't 
know this. Neither did the administration. 
Up to the day when the draft of a selective 
sen icc act was sent to Congress the War De- 
partment had not been able to brine itself even 
to whisper the word conscription. But the pco- 
le were really for it. The pioneer work aonc 
y men like General Wood and Colonel Roose* 
velt had borne fruit. The experience of Great 
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Britain in the first three years of the war had 
soaked in. The common sense of the nation 
had dismissed as fatuous all the hesitations at 
Washington about basing our military effort on 
universal service. Even a year ago tne country 
would have welcomed a broad and logical con- 
scription law, with a maximum age limit of 
forty or forty-five. 

Such a statement can never be proved. But there 
can be no doubt of the broad fact that the minds of 
the more thoughtful and influential citizens through- 
out the country were so far prepared for the prin- 
ciple of universal service, that the Selective Ser^ce 
Act was greeted with general acclaim as the only log- 
ical and effective way of meeting the great national 
emergency. 
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The First OflBccrs' Training Camps 

OFFERS OF COOPERATION BY THE M. T. A. 

PROBLEM OF PROVIDING OFFICERS FOR THE NA- 
TIONAL ARMY — ^THE CITIZENS* CAMPS ADOPTED AND 
CONVERTED FOR THE PURPOSE — ^ANNOUNCEMENT OP 
THE officers' TRAINING CAMPS — ^RECRUITING CAM- 
PAIGN BY THE M. T. C. A. — ^AUTHORFFY, REGULA- 
TIONS AND APPROPRIATIONS — SUMMARY OF THE IM- 
PORTANCE OF THESE CAMPS. 

As THE outbreak of hostilities with Germany 
grew to be a moral certainty, it was necessary that 
the Military Training Camps Association should 
adapt itself to the new situation. Its primary duty 
was to urge upon Congress and upon the adminis- 
tration the adoption of the principle of compulsion. 
This, as we have already seen, was done, energeti- 
cally and effectively. But what would remain to be 
done after this question ^ould be decided? How 
could the Association participate in the active op- 
erations of war? Should its members disband and 
enter the service as individuals? Should the plans 
for the training camps be abandoned at once? Or 
^ould the Association find some way of converting 

173 
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its organization and personnel into a miMtary agenqr? 

Although convinced that the use of compulsion 
was both proper and necessary, the Association did 
not mean to hold back on account of any doctrinaire 
scruples. If the administration should attempt to 
wage war by voluntary enlistment, dien the men of 
Plattsburg proposed to codperate to the full measure 
of their ability. On February 3, 1917, the day of 
the rupture of diplomatic relations with Germany, 
the Executive Committee dispatched the following 
telegram to the President : 

Military Training Camps Association of the 
United States composed of eighteen thousand 
men who have received training in federal 
camps offers active cooperation of our national 
machinery and organization for such use as you 
direct. Assure you loyal support for any meas- 
ures you deem best to uphold honor and mterest 
of the nation. Ready to submit names and 
addresses thousands of men who stand ready 



quarters 3 1 Nassau Street, New York. 

On the same day the following letter was ad- 
dressed to Major General Barry of the Central De- 
partment by the Executive Committee of the Central 
Department of the Training Camps Association: 



for military service 




While the United States Military Training 
Camps Association advocates universal com- 
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pulsory training and service and has urged the 
passage of legislation to this end, nevertheless, 
should the Government, in the event of war 
with a European power, decide to confide the 
defense of the country to a volunteer army in 
addition to the present organized forces, the 
Military Training Camps Association, Central 
Department, hereby offers you the active co- 
operation of our machinery and organization 
including names and addresses of men who 
stand ready for military service. 

At the same time local organizations were urged 
to send similar letters to the authorities, both with 
a view to assisting recruiting in case the voluntarf 
principle should be adopted, and with a view to 
assuring the Government of loyal support. 

The necessity of supplying officers for the emer- 
gency forces now provided the Training Camps As- 
sociation with a new and signal opportunity of serv- 
ice. Assuming that the Army bill recommended by 
the President would be passed, this necessity pre- 
sented a very urgent problem. There was little 
evidence that its gravity was appreciated even on 
April 3, 19 1 7, when the formal declaration of war 
was only a matter of days. The Act of January 
21,1 903, had provided for the certifying of civilians 
as qualified to hold commissions in any volunteer 
force that Congress might authorize. On May 
18, 1916, a board of officers had reported a total 
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of 658 candidates so qualified.^ The National 
Defense Act provided, as we have seen, for the 
raising of an Officers' Reserve Corps. On Feb- 
ruary 9, 19 17, when diplomatic relations with 
Germany had already been severed, the War De- 
partment issued a memorandum encouraging civilians 
to apply for commissions in this corps, and pointing 
out that in view of the importance of personal quali- 
fications technical military knowledge would not be 
insisted upon. A few weeks later it was announced 
that an attempt would be made to recruit fifty re- 
serve officers in each congressional district. In spite 
of what many thought to be excessive leniency in 
their selection, the Officers' Reserve Corps numbered 
only 7,957 men in all branches of the seridce on the 
day when war was officially proclaimed. 

The prospective Draft Act contemplated the addi- 
tion to the Regular Army and the National Guard 
of approximately 600,600 enlisted men,^ and a new 
citizens' army of 500,000. Assuming the ratio 
maintained in the Regular Army, and making no pro- 
vision for replacements, for unforeseen contingen- 
cies, for the special requirements of modern warfare, 
or for the training of the second draft contingent of 
500,000, this would require at least 50,000 addi- 

*For these figures as well as for other data contained in tlus 
chapter I am indebted to an article entitled ''Procurement of Com- 
missioned Personnel in War," by Colonel James Gordon Steesc^ 
of the General Staff, published in National Service for May, Z9X9. 

'Assuming the authorized peace-time increments of the Regular 
Army to have been already raised, which did not occur until June 
30^ 1917. 
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tional officers. This is leaving entirely out of ac- 
count the great importance of having large numbers 
of non-commissioned officers, one to every five en- 
listed men, many of whom would be required to 
serve as drill-masters. The Draft Act solemnly pro- 
vided that these officers should be raised from 
sources that were known to be utterly inadequate. 
They were to be drawn from the Officers' Reserve 
Corps, from the list of qualified applicants author- 
ized by the Act of 1903, from the retired list of the 
Regular Army, from former or active enlisted men 
of the Regular Army and National Guard, from 
graduates of educational institutions at which mili- 
tary instruction is compulsory, and from "the coun- 
try at large'M It appeared from the discussions 
which occurred while the Draft Act was pending 
that it was at one time planned to withdraw 100,000 
officers and enlisted men from the Regular Army 
and National Guard to train and officer the National 
Army, and this at a time when these forces them- 
selves were being increased 100% by the addition 
of untrained recruits. There seemed to be an idea 
that the number of competent officers could be 
increased by moving them around. 

There was thus a double danger, the danger of a 
shortage of officers, and the danger that officers 
would be hastily recruited. An abundant and well- 
qualified officer personnel would be indispensable to 
the efficiency of the new armies. Furthermore, if 
the emergency were not promptly met the training 
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of the new recruits and the formation of tactical units 
fit to be sent to France would be indefinitely delayed 
Although several thousand Plattsburg men had ap- 
plied for commissions in the Officers' Reserve Corps, 
the leaders of the movement had been consistently 
opposed to the hasty commissioning of poorly trained 
civilians. The result of the camps had been to create, 
not an itch for military rank, but a deep convicdon 
that good officers of the line could be produced only 
by a rigorous course of field training. The Training 
Camps Association had therefore refrained from 
participating officially in the War Department's ef- 
forts to recruit the Officers' Reserve Corps by theo- 
retical instruction and board examinations. 

The Association now came forward with a plan 
calculated to provide an adequate and sound solu- 
tion of the problem. At a meeting of the Executive 
Committee held in New York on April 4 it was re- 
solved to propose to the Government that the train- 
ing camps planned for the summer of 19 17, be con- 
verted into officers' training camps; the men attend- 
ing to be both trained and observed, and to be re- 
quired to accept a commission if recommended. On 
April 5, 1 9 17, the following telegram was sent by 
the Executive Committee to the Secretary of War: 

Recognizing the necessity of securing officers 
for increased army in large numbers as soon as 
possible, we respectfully suggest that the Citi- 
zens' Military Training Camps be turned into 
Officers' Training Schools. They could not only 
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supply material for Officers' Reserve Corps, 
but could act as practical training grounds for 
men now commissioned, or recommended for 
commissions in Officers' Reserve Corps. Sug- 
gest all applicants attending such camps be 
obligated to accept commissions Officers' Re- 
serve Corps if found qualified and to whatever 
grade recommended. Suggest all camps be 
opened May ist for two or three months* 
course of instructions, same to be continued in 
relays, thereby securing officers while raising of 
new large armies is progressing. 

This plan can be executed under authority 
already vested in you, subject only to your 
changing regulations under authority you now 
have under National Defense Act, Section 54. 
Such plan would leave all appointments of offi- 
cers under control of War Department and 
secure the officers only after practical tryout 

This Association has already about 4,000 
men commissioned in Officers' Reserve Corps, 
or recommended for commissions, or applica- 
tions pending for commissions, or now studying 
preparatory to taking examination. Firmly 
believe that through our 227 active branches in 
ever)' state of the Union we could supply, by 
May 1st, at least 5,000, and probably 10,000, 
selected officer material, and many thousands 
more by the summer months when colleges 
would be adjourned and professional and busi- 
ness men have time to wind up their affairs. 

Our proposition would be to cooperate with 
War Department to secure only proper ma- 
terial. 
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Sub-committee would like appointmient with 
you to-morrow to lay matter before you per- 
sonally. 

To this telegram the following reply was received 

on April 7 : 

Washington, D. C, April 7, 1917. 

Executive Committee, 

Military Training Camps Assn., 
New York City, N. Y. 

Reference your telegram fifth instant which 
has been fully and carefully considered. Each 
Department Commander has been directed to 
report by telegram whether or not it is prac- 
ticable at present to establish one training camp 
in his department for training candidates for 
Officers' Reserve Corps. Your Association can 
render most patriotic and efficient aid by co- 
operating with Department Conunanders, who 
will be charged by the War Department with 
carrying into effect all details of instruction at 
training camps. Suggest that your Assodation 
get in touch with General Wood at Governor's 
Island, General Barry at Chicago, General Bell 
at San Francisco, and General rershing at San 
Antonio. 

Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War. 

On April 6 a sub-committee of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association went to Washington to 
confer with the authorities and to assist in the elab- 
oration of details. At the same time Captain Hal- 
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stead Dorey, who had been familiar with the train- 
ing camp movement from the beginning, was sent to 
Washington by General Wood to obtain information 
regarding the plans of the War Department, and to 
testify to the quick results that might be eiq>ccted if 
the War Department would make use of the existing 
training camp organization. Meanwhile, the Gen- 
eral Staff having no adequate plan, two officers of 
the Adjutant General's Office ^ had been at work on 
a project similar to that of the Training Camps As- 
sociation. Informal conferences were held between 
these officers and the Plattsburg delegation, resulting 
in a proposal for sixteen three^onths' officers train- 
ing camps to be held in the several divisional areas, 
and to be attended by 2,500 men each. This pro- 
posal was after some hesitation approved by the 
Secretary of War, and the necessary instructions 
were issued to Department Commanders on 
April 17, 1917. 

It is important to note that this action was taken 
a month in advance of the approval of the Draft Act 
(May 18). Before that act was approved the 
camps were actually in existence. This forehanded- 
ness not only was due in large part to the initiative 
and active cooperation of the Training Camps Asso- 
ciation, but was made possible only by the legislation 

'Captain, afterwards Brigadier General, Alfred W. Bjomatadt 
and Captain, afterwards Colonel, R. O. Van Horn, who had been 
in immediate charge of the organization of the firal studentt' 
camps of 191 3, and afterwards a battalioo comminder at tfacPUttt- 
burg Citizens' Camp of 191^ 
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which had been written into the National Defense 
Act of 19 1 6 through the earlier efforts of that Asso- 
ciation. The Officers' Training Camps of 1917 were 
legally the citizens' training camps authorized by Sec- 
tion 54 of that act,^ and already provided for in the 
pending Army Appropriation Bill ^ for the next fiscal 
year. "Fortunately," to quote the Chief of Staff's 
annual report for 19 19, "there was a law on the 
statute books which permitted the War Department 
to plan at once the methods of developing the first 
group of the great number of officers who eventually 
were commissioned in the service of the United 
States." Had it not been for the legal and effective 
existence of the training camps at least a month 
would have been lost, and the whole problem of of- 
ficer procurement would have been thrown into Con- 
gress with results that it would have been impossible 
to foresee. The Secretary of War has justly recog- 
nized the credit which is due to (he Plattsburg Move- 
ment at this crisis. In his report for 1917, he said: 

Accepting the Plattsburg experiment as the 
basis and using funds appropriated by Con- 
gress for an enlargement of the Plattsburg sjrs- 
tem of training, the department established a 
series of training camps, sixteen in number, 
which were opened on the 15th of May, 1917. 

In his report for 19 18, he said: 

*See above, p. 100. 

*See above, p. 136; and below, p. tSS. 
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One of the most serious problems confront- 
ing the War Department in April, 19 17, was 
the procurement of a sufficient number of offi- 
cers to fill the requirements of the divisions 
that were to be formed for overseas service. 
As a first step towards the solution of this 
problem it was decided to offer a three months' 
intensive training to qualified civilians at sum- 
mer training camps modeled after the Platts- 
burg idea, for which Major General Leonard 
Wood was so largely responsible. 

There were still many difficulties to be overcome, 
and these led eventually to the postponement of the 
opening of the camps from May 8 to May 15, 1917. 
The major problem was that of initial organiza- 
tion and recruitment. The plans called for the se- 
lection and mobilization of 40,000 qualified men in 
three weeks. That this seemingly impossible task 
was accomplished was due almost wholly to the wide 
and thorough organization of the Military Training 
Camps Association, and to the promptness and en- 
ergy with which this organization acted. The gen- 
eral orders authorizing the camps were received at 
the headquarters of the Eastern Department, Gov- 
ernor's Island, New York, on the morning of April 
17, and the National Executive Committee of the 
Training Camps Association was at once called into 
consultation. Before noon of the same day a work- 
ing plan had been agreed on, and that night a circular 
letter of instructions was mailed to members of the 
Association. Telegrams were sent simultaneously 
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by the Association to its local representatives, and 
by the Army to its recruiting oflScers, so that there 
should at once be contact and cooperation throughout 
the country. The War Department itself had no 
adequate machinery to use for these purposes. 
There was a shortage of recruiting officers, some of 
the larger states having only one or two for the en- 
tire state. There was a similar shortage of medical 
officers. The Training Camps Association at once 
converted its headquarters throughout the country 
into recruiting and examining offices, and called upon 
its members for help. They employed clerks, di^ 
tributed blanks, secured volunteer physicians, dis- 
seminated ii^formation and answered inquiries. And 
through the publicity and momentum which the train- 
ing camps idea had already received, they supplied 
the men. For the officer candidates who now came 
forward were in large part former Plattsburg men, 
and for the rest men who had expected to attend 
the 19 1 7 camps or others of the same type who had 
been imbued with the same spirit. 

Within three weeks of the announcement of the 
camps 150,000 men offered themselves, and of these 
approximately 100,000 were personally and phyv 
ically examined. At the New York headquarters 
of the Training Camps Association, which had re- 
cently been moved from 3 1 Nassau Street to 19 West 
44th Street, at least 9,000 applications were received. 
Forty volunteer physicians were employed, who 
worked in groups of five on three-hour shifts from 
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eight oVlock in the morning until midnight. During 
the last week there was a line of men extending from 
the headquarters to Fifth Avenue, and waiting hours 
to apply. 

The record of the Central Department is even 
more impressive. When the camps were announced 
the Department Commander, General Thomas H. 
Barry, found himself without funds and without the 
necessary recruitment personnel. He telegraphed to 
Washington without result. Thereupon the Train- 
ing Camps Association obtained from business offices 
in Chicago seventy clerks and stenographers, with 
the necessary desks and typewriters. Within eight- 
een days over 75,000 applications were received 
in the various headquarters of this Department 
alone, and a majority of these applicants were given 
preliminary medical examinations. The following 
letter written by General Barry on June 6, is evi- 
dence of the importance of these services : 

From : Commanding General, Central Depart- 
ment. 

To: The Executive Committee and Branch 
Chairmen of the Military Training Camps 
Association. 

Subject: Acknowledgment of assistance ren- 
dered. 

I. On April 17, 19 1 7, when telegraphic in- 
structions were received from the War Depart- 
ment, directing the establishment of traming 
camps to furnish "The First Ten Thousand 
officers to conmiand the first 500,000 National 
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Army troops for service in war, the militaij 
personnel available for accomplishing this 
work in the limited time at our disposal was 
wholly inadequate. 

2. In this emergency the Military Training 
Camps Association generously tendered the as- 
sistance of its personnel and facilities which 
were gladly accepted. To meet the necessity 
approximately one thousand Branch Chairmen 
of the Association voluntarily converted their 
offices and their homes into auxiliary recruiting 
stations and points of distribution for the liten- 
ture furnished them; physicians associated vnih 
the organization gratuitously examined local 
candidates to insure physical fitness and thus 
avoid costly journeys for disqualified men to 
and from the location of Examining Boards; 
widespread publicity to all matters which might 
help the public to understand and to act quickly 
was accomplished through the press; the mem- 
bers of the Association at Department head* 
quarters were tireless in their labors; while 
business houses, civic organizations and munici- 
pal officers freely helped by furnishing clerical 
assistance to handle the work. 

3. I desire to record my appreciation, and 
to assure all concerned that full credit is siven 
for the share they played in making The 
First Ten Thousand." 

4. Much remains yet to be done. Addi- 
tional camps are contemplated though not yet 
ordered. The National Army is to be or^n- 
ized, armed and equipped. The cooperation 
of the whole Nation is needed. 

5. The results attained in connection ^th 
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the first scries of camps give mc confidence that 
your hearty cooperation may be relied upon in 
the future as in the past. 

Very sincerely, 

Thomas H. Barry, 
Major General, U. S. A., 
Department Conunander. 

The work of the Training Camps Association in 
the Western and Southern Departments, while of 
lesser ma^^itude, and in the case of the latter much 
less completely organized, was both efficient and in- 
dispensable to the success of the camps. 

In all, about 70,000 applications were approved, 
certified and forwarded to the Camp Commanders, 
who chose the required quotas, reducing the number 
to approximately 40,000. The Association sent ci- 
vilian volunteers to many of the camps a week or so 
in advance of their opening to assist the Camp Com- 
manders in making this final selection, in checking up 
the lists, and in sending out notices. 

The terms of attendance were for a time uncertain. 
Tliere was much complaint when it was announced 
that only 67 1 men were to receive active commissions 
from each camp, only enough to officer a single divi- 
sion and an additional cavalry regiment. Fortu- 
nately this plan was abandoned. For, instead of its 
being possible to officer the National Army from the 
Regular Army and the National Guard, it proved 
necessary to send thousands of the new officers to 
these forces. There was also some complaint on 
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the part of officers already commissioned in the Re- 
serve Corps that they should be compelled to earn 
their commissions over again at the sacrifice of three 
months' time. This objection was overcome, how- 
ever, when it was announced that such officers would 
have the status of active duty while attending the 
camps, and would receive the full pay of their ranks. 
There remained the question of pay for other candi- 
dates, many of whom had already prepared them- 
selves for examination, and all of whom would be 
making a serious pecuniary sacrifice in attending 
camp for three months with no certainty of receiving 
commissions at the end. This difficulty was met just 
before the opening of the camps, though not until 
the great majority of the candidates were already 
on the ground. By what now proved to be a happy 
accident the Army Appropriation Bill for the next 
fiscal year ^ had failed of passage owing to the fili- 
buster of the "twelve wilful men." When it was 
now passed and approved on May 12, it not only 
carried an appropriation of $3,281,000 for the train- 
ing camps authorized by Section 54 of the National 
Defense Act, but contained a rider authorizing the 
Secretary of War "to pay to persons designated by 
him for training as officers of the Army during the 
period of their training the sum of not to exceed 
$100 per month, in addition to the allowances au- 
thorized by said section." Such payment was fur- 
ther made conditional on the agreement of the offi- 

*Scc above, p. 163. 
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ccr candidate to accept appointment in the OflScers' 
Reserve Corps in such grade as might be tendered 
him. 

The camps opened on May 1 5 with an attendance 
of 7*957 reserve officers, and over 30,000 civilians. 
To these in the course of a few weeks were added 
about 4,000 more, who came mainly from the mem- 
bers of the R. O. T. C. at the several colleges. 
There were sixteen camps, of approximately 2,500 
each, at the following places: two eadi at Plattsburg, 
New York; Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana, and 
Fort Sheridan, Illinois; one at Madison Barracks, 
New York; Fort Niagara, New York; Fort Myer, 
Virginia; Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia; Fort McPher- 
son, Georgia; Fort Logan H. Roots, Arkansas; 
Fort SncHing, Minnesota; Fort Riley, Kansas; Leon 
Springs, Texas, and the Presidio of San Francisco. 

The Plattsburg Movement was largely respon- 
sible not only for the conception of the first Officers' 
Training Camps, and for their prompt organization 
and recruitment, but also, in part at least, for their 
conduct and methods. At each camp there was at 
least one Regular officer who had had experience 
at the earlier civilian camps. The course of train- 
ing, though extended to three months, and constantly 
modified by innovations introduced from abroad, was 
based on the models first created in 19 13, and im- 
proved in the light of eiq>erience during the three 
following summers. A detailed account of this first 
series of officers' camps would be out of pUce here« 
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There were undoubtedly many defects, due to the 
haste with which they were organized and the lack 
of a sufficient number of Regular officers to act as 
instructors. But the success of the camps was un- 
doubted. Tlie men were of the highest quality, in 
physique, intelligence and spirit. They were put 
on their mettle through being made to feel up to the 
very last moment that their commissions were doubt- 
ful. Most important of all, they were under dose 
observation and could be selected for personal quali- 
ties. The men who were finally commissioned were 
not trained officers, but they were picked men who 
had mastered the rudiments and knew how to profit 
by the experience and ordeal that awaited them. 

At the close of the first series of camps, on 
August 15, 1 91 7, 27,341 officers were commissioned, 
two as colonels, one as lieutenant colonel, 235 as 
majors, 3,722 as captains, 4,452 as first lieutenants 
and 18,929 as second lieutenants. Some of them 
went to the Regular Army, some to the National 
Guard, and some were held over as instructors for 
the later camps. But most of these new officers went 
to the cantonments at which the drafted men were 
assembled in September, 19 17, and became the 
instructors and leaders of the new National Army. 

In estimating the value of these first Officers* 
Training Camps I cannot do better than quote from 
a statement recently made by one of the men most 
familiar with their conception and establishment: 
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To some discriminating foreign observers 
our method of dealing with this officer problem 
has been of even more interest than the opera- 
tion of the draft system. An experienced 
French officer, engaged in a study of the Ameri- 
can mobilization, recently remarked: "I know 
you recruited over 3,500,000 men in 19 months. 
That is very good but not so difficult. But I 
am told also that, although you had no officers' 
reserve to start with, you somehow found 200,- 
000 new officers, most of them competent. 
That is what is astonishing and what was im- 
possible. Tell me how that was done. . . 

Our French observer was only partially in- 
formed when he commented on the lack of an 
officers' reserve, for, in truth, the "Plattsburg 
idea" had created a potential officers' reserve 
of high quality and substantial numbers ready 
to respond at need. It was not simply that 20,- 
544 men had attended "Plattsburg camps" 
prior to April, 19 17, and were ready almost 
unanimously to respond to the call to the colors; 
it was that a great moral force had been active 
in the land and that a powerful and effective 
civil organization, in the shape of the Military 
Training Camps Association, had been created 
in 1915-1916, ready to meet an emergency for 
which no machinery of the government was 
available. These factors came into play forth- 
with on the outbreak of war and their existence 
and activity explain the prompt and successful 
organization of the first two series of officers' 
camps, which set the standard for the war and 
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supplied the line of the Army with the badcbone 
of its officer personnel. . . . 

We have no hesitation in saying that, consid- 
ering its difficulties and vital necessity, this was 
perhaps the most important and successful sin- 
gle efirort in our entire mobilization. The suc- 
cess was accomplished, as all now appreciate, 
through the civilian assistance represented bjf 
the Military Training Camps Association. It 
was without question the moral effect of the 
"Plattsburg idea" that produced the sponta- 
neous outpouring of tens of thousands of candi- 
dates, representing the best our country could 
produce. It was the existence of the wide- 
spread organization of the Training Camps As- 
sociation that made it possible to reach, select 
and examine the men. . . • 

At later stages of the war great enterprises, 
especially the Liberty Loans, were successfully 
conducted through a similar cooperation of 
governmental and civilian agencies, but the re- 
cruitment of the first Officers* Training Camps, 
in April, 19 17, was, we believe, the first out- 
standing example of the possibilities of such co- 
operation. . . . 

The first 25,000 new line officers of the 
Army in the war did not spring fully armed 
from the head of Jove. They did not appear 
at the great mobilization points in September, 
1917, keen, equipped and ready, on a miracu- 
lous summons to step forward from the mass of 
the population. They would not have been 
there at all, nor the first 500,000 men whom 
they commanded, had it not been for a plan and 
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an organization that had its roots in the effort 
of past years. This is the first and the main 
reason why wc had officers and men before we 
had cannon and airplanes.^ 

TTic military value of these first 27,000 line offi- 
cers can only be appreciated when one recognizes 
that the Army is the decisive factor in war, that the 
line is the flighting force of the Army, and that the 
officers of the line are the men who lead troops in 
battle and determine that quality of disciplined devo- 
tion which wins victory or averts defeat. 

'"The Emergency Officer," Nmtlonml SfrvUf, April, 1919, pp. 
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CHAPTER X 



Officer Procurement During the War 

NUMBERS AND SOURCES OF OFFICERS FOR ' 

ARSVi OF THE UNITED STATES PRINCIPLES 

OFFICER PROCUREMENT SUPPORTED BY THE PLA' 

BURG MOVEMENT THE INSISTENCE ON Ci 

TRAINING — ^.^.DOPTION OF THIS PRINCIPLE FOR O 
CERS OF THE LINE, AND ITS EXTENSION TO ' 
STAFF CORPS — LIBERAL ALLOWANCE FOR FUT 

NEEDS — ELIGIBILITY OF CIVILIANS CHANGES 

POLICY AND SHORTAGE OF OFFICERS CENTRAL 

TION OF OFFICER PROCUREMENT — ^THE STUDEl 
ARMY TRAINING CORPS. 

The FIRST series of Officers' Training Camps 
but a beginning. At the time of the signing of 
armistice approximately 200,000 officers had I 
commissioned, including those already in the fed 
service at the opening of the war. These were 
vided as follows :^ 

* Stated in round numbers, taken from The IVar with Gem 
by Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, U.S.A., Chief of the Stat 
Branch of the General Staff. 
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Regular Army 6,000 

National Guard 12,000 

Promoted from the ranks 16,000 

Appointed directly from civil life. . 26,000 

Physicians 42,000 

Chaplains 2,000 

Officers' Training Camps 96,000 



200,000 

In other words approximately one-half of all the 
officers of the United States Army and over two- 
thirds of the line officers were produced by the Offi- 
cers' Training; Camps. As Colonel Ayres states in 
the summary' from which the above figures arc taken, 
**the Officers' Training Camp was the instrumentality 
that really sr)lvcd the problem of securing the com- 
missioned personnel of the American Army"; and 
the same authority adds that **thc successful prece- 
dents of the Plattsburg camps were followed." 

The later recruitment and training of commis- 
sioned personnel falls within the scope of this book 
only in so far as its policy was affected by the Platts- 
burg Movement, or in so far as it involved the active 
cooperation of the Military Training Camps Asso- 
ciation. The first aspect of the matter will be exam- 
ined in the present chapter, the second in the chapter 
that follows. 

There were three principles of officer procure- 
ment for which the Plattsbui^ Movement stood af- 
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firmativcly and cffccrivcly: (i) that so far as p»| 
sible ofEcers should be commissioned only after cunpl 
training and observation under test conditions; (2) I 
that the training of ofEcers should be kept well mi^l 
vance of the mobilization of troops, and that Atl 
program of officer procurement should be libenll 
enough to provide for unforeseen contingencies audi 
for a maximum army; (3) that ^th a view to pr>l 
curing a sufficient supply of candidates, suitably quaE-l 
fied in character, education and leadership, the Of-[ 
ficers' Training Camps should be recruited from dvfll 
life. The soundness of these principles was aboihl 
dantly proved both in their breach and in their ob*] 
servance. 

First, as to the insistence on camp training. API 
though the Plattsburg Movement was a civiliail 
movement, it was distinguished by its disposition to I 
exalt rather than to cheapen standards of militairl 
efficiency. It did not represent a desire for militaiT 
appointment and rank on the part of its memberSi| 
but a demand for a sound military policy based on ex- 
perience, foresight, and a knowledge of the past. It I 
is a truism in war that if officers of the line are not 
trained in advance they must secure their training 
at the expense of the troops they lead in battle. 
Without trained officers there can be no discipline, 
and lack of discipline means a wasteful if not a fruit- 
less expenditure of human lives. It had been the 
traditional policy in the United States to appoint 
as officers men who had sufficient local influence to 
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enroll companies or regiments of volunteers. This 
had become an almost sacred institution. The train- 
ing camp as a means of securing officers of the citi- 
zens' federal army was directly opposed to this, and 
it had the effect of leading to the entire abandon- 
ment of the older plan. On June 4, 191 7, in an- 
nouncing the second series of Officers' Training 
Camps, the War Department made the following 
general statement: 

To provide officers for the drafted forces of 
the National Army, the War Department has 
adopted the policy of commissioning all new of- 
ccrs of the line (Infantry, Cavalry, Field and 
Coast Artillery) purely on the basis of dcm- 
onstratcil ability after three months' observa- 
tion and traininjr in the Officers' Training 
Camps. Thus, the appointment of officers in 
the new armies will be made entirely on merit 
and free from all personal or other influences. 

The policy thus enunciated grew directly out of 
the inauguration of the first series of camps, as de- 
scribed above. It was adhered to strictly during the 
two years that followed and exercised a decisive in- 
fluence on the method of securing line officers for the 
Army of the United States throughout the war. 
In the summer of 19 17 an attempt was made to 
depart from it through the appointment of certain 
civilians as lieutenant colonels of the line, to be as- 
signed to regiments of the National Army. The 
success of this effort would have undermined the 
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whole merit-system, and would seriously have af« 
fected the morale of the training camps, where every 
effort was being made to create the conviction that 
a commission must be earned by demonstrated 
efficiency. The Military Training Camps Assoda- 
tion gave the matter publicity, and secured wide edi- 
torial support from the press. These opinions were 
collected and sent to the Secretary of War in July, 
19 1 7, with the result that the project was abandoned 
Although the War Department was thus from an 
early date committed to the training camp method 
of appointing officers of the line, it was not until 
much later that the idea was extended to the various 
staff corps and special services. In some measure 
this was unavoidable and even permissible, in view 
of the lack of time and In view of the importance of 
technical or professional qualifications which in this 
case could be ascertained from the candidate's record 
in civil life. But on the whole, experience proved 
that direct observation and special training were 
desirable in all branches of the service. The general 
tendency was in the direction of a highly differen- 
tiated system of schools which should be a prerequi- 
site to all appointments. The several combatant 
arms, Field and Coast Artillery, Cavalry, and later 
the Tank Corps, developed their own specialized 
systems of training. The Engineer Corps, which, 
although a branch of the line, was essentially a 
technical service, adopted the training can^> idea 
from the beginning, and drew men both from the 
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general Officers* Training Camps and from three 
special Engineers* Schools inaugurated in June, 
19 17; but in many cases candidates received com- 
missions before attending the camps. In the Air 
Service the flyers were selected with care and 
commissioned only after training; while **ground" 
officers were appointed in large numbers directly 
from civil life. In the Medical Corps, the Dental 
Corps, the Ordnance Corps, the Quartermaster 
Corps, the Motor Transport Corps and the 
Chemical Warfare Service the bulk of the officers 
were commissioned without any uniform system of 
selection and training. While many efficient officers 
were secured, there were charges of unfairness, oc- 
casional instances of unfitness, and a lowering of the 
prestige of the particular sen'ice in question. This 
was especially true of the Ordnance and Quarter- 
master Corps where the requirement of technical ex* 
pcrtncss was less clearly defined. There was a grow- 
ing recognition that the training camp idea was es- 
sentially sound, and that it should be extended gener- 
ally to the whole commissioned personnel of the 
Army. In his article on "Procurement of Commis- 
sioned Personnel in War,** Colonel J. G. Steese has 
summarized the outcome as follows: 



The principle that all officers should be given 
fundamental training, which was early adopted 
by the line, was slowly but gradually adopted by 
the various staff corps. The Signal Corps 
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[)romptly started training camps for aviators, 
at&r they opened schools for their so-called 
"ground officers." The Ordnance Corps began 
schools for their motor repair officers. The 
Medical Corps started schools in army hygiene, 
sanitation and fundamental military instruction. 
There were Quartermaster schools, Remount 
Division. Even the chaplains began holding 
short one month schools. By the spring or 
191 8, practically all the staff corps and depart- 
ments either had schools established or in con- 
templation, and the principle that all officers 
should be given fundamental military training 
was pretty generally accepted. But even so 
there was no standard of qualification estab- 
lished and only a small percentage of the offi- 
cers commissioned in the staff were school- 
trained men. 

The lesson to be learned is that the training 
principle is, except in special cases, applicable 
to the staff as well as to the line.* 

The second of the principles which the Plattsburg 
Movement affirmed and consistently promoted was 
that the officer program should make a liberal allow- 
ance for future needs, and for the possibility of rais- 
ing the armed forces of the nation to the limit which 
its population and resources would permit. It may 
be said that the Plattsburg Movement identified it- 
self from the beginning with the view that there was 
no danger of an over-supply of qualified and trained 
officers, and that the War Department should con- 

^Loc. cit,, p. 271. 
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stantly exert itself to increase the nmbM' of such 
ofBccrs to the maximum. We have already seen that 
at the outbreak of the war even the military authori- 
ties were slow to realize the magnitude of the need. 
It was at first proposed that the National Army 
should be officered by men drawn from the Regular 
Army and National Guard. Then, after the first 
camps were announced, it was at first proposed that 
less than 700 should be actively commissioned from 
each camp. Then, when the second series of camps 
was announced, it was at first planned that the num- 
bcr of candidates should be limited to 16,000. 
This number was fixed by estimating the officers re- 
quired for a certain number of divisions, without 
making allowance for subsequent expansion, for the 
constantly growing demands of the auxiliary serviceSi 
and for unforeseen needs. At the last moment 
throup;h the efforts of leaders of the Training Camps 
Association this number was increased to 22,000 by 
a readjustment of the locations of the camps. Need- 
less to say, the 7,000 men who were commissioned 
were at once utilized. When the third series of 
camps was announced the cautious policy of the War 
Department was indicated by the statement that "the 
graduates of these training camps who may be so 
recommended will be listed as eligible for commis- 
sions as second lieutenants and will be commissioned 
as vacancies occur." Meanwhile they were to serve 
as enlisted men with the designation of "officer can- 
didates." As a matter of fact the services of these 
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graduates were required at once, and a month after 
the termination of these camps an order was issued 
that all of their graduates be commissioned. 

The fundamental error seems to have been in 
drawing the schedule of requirements to fit the exist, 
ing program of mobilization, without any provision 
of a reserve of officers or officer material to take care 
of future developments. As the Chief of En^neen 
remarks in his report for 19 17, this was virtually to 
abandon the principle of an officers' reserve. In the 
case of the Engineers, it had the effect of interrupt- 
ing the training of officers in 19 17, and of actually 
excluding qualified material; with the result that in 
191 8 the shortage became so acute that it was neces- 
sary to draw men from the training camps before 
their course was completed, and even ''to assign many 
officers to active service without any military train- 
ing." ^ 

Thirdly, the quantity of the supply of officers was 
bound up with the question of the sources from which 
they should be drawn. It was essential to the Platte 
burg idea that civilians who were by education, ex- 
perience and natural aptitude especially qualified for 
leadership, should be encouraged to submit them- 
selves as candidates for commissions. The third 
principle of officer procurement to which the Plattt- 
burg Movement consistently adhered, was the admis- 
sion of qualified civilians to Officers' Training Camps 
where they might be concentrated, observed and util- 

* Report of the Chief of Engineert, 1917, pp. 9, 39. 
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ized to the best advantage. After considerable 
vacillation and conflict of opinion on the part of the 
authorities this principle was in the end definitely 
adopted. 

In the announcement of June 4, 19 17, already 
alluded to, it was stated that '^following the policy 
of commissioning officers on demonstrated worth, it 
is intended that, after the first increment of 500,000 
has been organized, officers will be obtained by pro- 
moting officers and men already in the Regular 
Army, National Guard, and drafted forces, thus giv- 
ing to those who have volunteered or have been 
drafted for military ser\'ice full opportunity to earn 
promotion to the exclusion of those not in actual 
military service." Concerning the wisdom of creat- 
ing an opportunity for promotion from the ranks, 
there could be no difference of opinion. But that 
this opportunity should be so defined as to exclude 
those not in the military ser\'ice from also demon- 
strating their worth, was gratuitous and, as it 
proved, shortsighted. 

The effect of this restriction was to make it neces* 
sar}' for a civilian who sought a commission to enlist 
as a private in the hope of being later selected and 
sent to an officers' camp. There were many well 
qualified men whose family obligations and business 
or professional occupations justified them in the be* 
lief that they could render a better service where 
they were than in the ranks. It was natural, also, 
for them to infer that they were not needed in the 
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Army and that they were not under obligation t3 
make the serious sacrifice that military service woiid 
involve. The Army in this way lost many men 
whom it undoubtedly needed both for their numkr 
and their quality. 

The importance of this issue was fully appreciaced 
in the summer of 1917, both by the Military Train- 
ing Camps Association and by a few of the higfier 
officers, such as General Wood. In Octoberi 19171 
a committee of the Military Training Camps Asso- 
ciation presented a brief to the Secretary of War rec- 
ommending that the Officers' Training Camps be 
continued on the original basis, and that they be kept 
open to civilian candidates. This was followed a 
month later by a letter addressed to the Secretary of 
War by a special committee of the Training Camps 
Association, and containing the following paragraphs 
which suggest permanent and continuous officers* 
schools, and give an excellent idea of the Associa- 
tion's policy : 

We believe that a continuous plan for the 
training of officers throughout the war should 
now be adopted, based on the experience of 
training officers in the first and second series of 
camps. For this purpose there should be estab- 
lished one or more continuous schools or col- 
leges for the training of officers, such schools 
to continue uninterruptedly instead of as at 
present in camps held for a period of a few 
months only. To such schools there should be 
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admitted applicants from civil life, selected with 
the greatest care, on the same basis of selection 
and with the same qualifications as were re- 
quired for the second series of officers' camps, 
as well as selected men from the troops in serv- 
ice; and each candidate should be required to 
continue his course of training for such period 
as his individual qualifications may require. . . • 

As we have stated before, we thoroughly 
approve of the promotion of qualified men from 
the ranks, but this source of supply will be en- 
tirely insufficient to supply the great need of of- 
ficers for the huge army which we must place in 
the field in order to win this war. . . • 

There must be a continuous and large flow 
of qualified officers, and these must come both 
from the ranks and from civil life. The plan 
under which officers so far have been obtamed 
from the first and second series of camps should 
not be abandoned for the purpose of an experi- 
ment, but shouKl be made into a continuous of- 
ficers' school. Moreover, this training should 
not be at divisional headquarters, but at sepa- 
rate and distinct officers' camps. 

This brief was submitted to the War College and 
resulted in the recommendation of a similar plan by 
that body. The Adjutant GeneraKs Office supported 
the opposite plan of limiting future Officers' Training 
Camps to those in the military service, and this plan 
temporarily prevailed. 

In addltii)n to excluding civilian candidates, the 
new plan provided that the training of officers should 
henceforth be conducted in divisional cantonments. 
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At the second series of camps it had been found nec* 
essary to use graduates of the first series as instruc- 
tors. It was now believed that if future camps were 
to be thus isolated and conducted by new officers, 
the discipline originally inculcated by officers of the 
Regular Army would be gradually diluted. At the 
divisional cantonments it would be possible to make 
use of the Regular officers attached to the division, 
and of expert instructors who were at the same time 
employed in the training of the division. It was 
also believed that the contact with the combatant 
division, and the authority of the division com- 
mander, would help to impart to the officers' school 
the same principles of organization and discipline 
that prevailed throughout the Army as a whole.* 

In accordance with the new policy the third series 
of Officers' Training Camps, or "schools," as they 
now came to be called, were held from January 5 
to April 19, 1918.^ The sites of the previous camps 
were abandoned, and the camps were held in twenty- 
two divisional cantonments of the National Army 
and the National Guard, with two additional schools 
at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, and Fort Leon 
Springs, Texas. These schools were now almost 

^ Cf. "The Reason for the Divisional Training Camp," Nationmi 
Service, September, 191 8, pp. 102-106. 

'In addition to the camps here described, the following iperial 
officers' camps were held: a camp for colored men at Fort Dei 
Moines. Iowa, June i8-October 18, 1917, enrolling 1250^ and cooH 
missioning 639 infantry officers; three campi in Porto Rico, com* 
missioning 711 infantry officers; camps in the Philippine, Hawaiian 
and Panama Canal Departmenta. 
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wholly devoted to Infantry and Field Artillery, the 
Engineers and the staff corps and departments being 
separately provided for.* 

Ninety per cent of the candidates were obtained 
by selecting 1.7% of the enlisted men of each unit 
within the division by the use of the new rating scale 
which had been introduced at the second series of of* 
ficers' camps. The remaining 10% were made up 
of men selected from the college R. O. T. C. units 
in the vicinity. These camps yielded only 11,657 
new officers, all of them commissioned as second 
lieutenants. 

In March and April, 19 18, the Training Camps 
Association renewed its efforts to secure the adop- 
tion of a plan for continuous officers* schools open to 
civilians, and addressed several letters and memo- 
randa on the subject to the Secretary of War. In 
reply the Association was officially advised "that the 
Army and the Reserve Officers* Training Corps of 
the colleges are furnishing for present necessities, 
sufficient basic material to maintain a reasonable 
surplus of new officers, and that it does not appear 
necessar>', at present, to seek in addition, specially 
selected candidates from civilian life/* * 

The fourth series of officers* schools, modeled 
on the same plan as the third, was inaugurated on 
May 15, 191 8, with an initial enrollment of 13,114 
in twenty-four divisional cantonments. But the sys- 

*Stt above, p. 19S. 

* Sational Service, Miy, 191!, p. 249. 
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tern had already begun to break down. The number 
and comparatively small size of the schools made it 
difficult to obtain uniformity of standards. Their 
necessary subordination in each cantonment to the 
more immediate task of training the combatant divi- 
sion, affected their morale and efficiency. The move- 
ment of the divisions over seas finally broke up 
the schools altogether. Those attending the fourth 
series were for the most part left behind and reas- 
sembled in the new "Central Officers' Schools," 
though some few (2,418) completed their training 
abroad. Even more serious was the steady decline 
in the quality of the material, the men of education 
and capacity for leadership being limited in numberi 
and being constantly drained off to meet the unex- 
pected demands of the auxiliary services. The num- 
ber of enlisted men who had the basic education and 
mental alertness required for the system of quick 
intensive training was comparatively small. The 
Field and Coast x\rtillery Corps, for whose officers 
some knowledge of physics and mathematics was an 
indispensable prerequisite, found the existing system 
especially inadequate. 

Meanwhile the Military Training Camps Associa- 
tion continued its campaign in favor of an enlarged 
officer program and the admission of civilians to 
officers' camps. In May, 19 18, a delegation visited 
the War Department and presented the case both 
formally by memorandum and informally by personal 
conference. The Eastern Pennsylvania Branch dr- 
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culatcd petitions of men between thirty-one and 
fort)'-five years of age, asking the War Department 
to provide such a course of instruction as would 
enable them to fit themselves for commissions in the 
Infantr>', Cavalry, Artillery and Engineers. These 
men were not subject to draft, and were deterred by 
their personal and family responsibilities from voU 
untecring as privates. There was another large 
group of men who were of draft age but who had 
been given deferred classification because of having 
dependents. Both groups contained many men who 
by reason of education and business or professional 
experience were peculiarly qualified to meet the 
Army's very pressing needs. 

Finally in June, 191 8, the divisional schools were 
permanently abandoned, and were superseded by the 
so-called **Central Officers* Training Schools,*' which 
were substantially what the Training Camps Associa- 
tion had recommended in October, 19 17.* At first 
three and afterwards five Infantry schools were es- 
tablishcil at Camp Pike, Arkansas; Camp Lee, Vir- 
ginia; Camp Grant, Illinois; Camp MacArthur, 
Texas, and Camp Gordon, Georgia. A school for 
machine gunners was established at Camp Hancock, 
Georgia; one fur Field Artillery at Camp Taylor, 
Kentucky: and one for Cavalry at Leon Springs, 
Texas. The capacity of these schools varied from 
i,Of><) for the Cavalry school to 6,000 for the Field 
Artillery school, and the training was eontinuous, a 

' Sec abovr, p. 204. 
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class being graduated and a new class admitted each 
month. Beginning with the Field Artillery school in 
July, 191 8, these schools were again opened to can- 
didates from civil life, both within and beyond the 
draft ages, approximately 40% being recruited from 
that source. 

From the spring of 191 8, when it became increas- 
ingly apparent that the draft age would be extended, 
and that the Army would be increased to the man- 
mum of 4,500,000 or more, there was a constant 
shortage of officers. Existing plans had perpetually 
to be modified to increase the supply. The period 
of training was reduced from four to three months. 
The number of candidates admitted and graduated 
each month was increased. Finally, on October 17, 
191 8, it was announced that a new Infantry school 
would be established at Camp Fremont, California, 
open to candidates from civil life, with a capacity of 
20,000, and with the course of training reduced to 
two months. This school was never held, owing to 
the signing of the armistice, but its announcement 
furnished conclusive proof of the folly of the narrow 
and shortsighted policy which had been inaugurated 
with the third series of camps in January, 191 8. 

There are two further measures of officer procure- 
ment that deserve mention as a part of this chapter 
in our military history. As we have seen, the Train- 
ing Camps Association, through its civilian organiza* 
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tion and through those of its members who were 
officially connected with the War Department In 
Washington, consistently advocated a liberal and sys- 
tematic pro\nsion for the training of officers. It was 
essential to such a plan that there should be a single 
agency charged with responsibility for this task, de- 
voted to its successful execution, and possessing 
sufficient authority to control the uncoordinated and 
often conflicting efforts of the several arms and staff 
corps. On September i8, 191 8, there was created 
a '^Personnel Branch of the General Staff," having 
charge of the recruitment and distribution of officers 
for all branches of the Army. For some months 
before this action was taken there was a steadily 
growing recognition that the whole operation of 
officer procurement should be centralized, and should 
be systematized through the assembling and collect- 
ing of requisitions based on the Army program as a 
whole, and through the study of all the possible 
sources of supply. With the adoption of this policy, 
unfortunately too late materially to affect the course 
of the war, the Training Camps Association both 
within and without the War Department had much 
to do. 

A second measure which was also adopted too late 
to bring important results before November il, 
191 8, was the establishment of the Students* Army 
Training Corps. On February 10, 191 8, there wis 
established within the General Staff a '^Committee 
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on Education and Special Training." ^ Up to Jn 
191 8, this Committee was primarily occupied lil 
the training of enlisted men for the requiremai 
of the various technical services. But after thatdil 
the work of the Committee was largely bound 1 
with the problem of officer procurement. It undc 
took to conserve and utilize for military purpoi 
the civilian educational agencies of the counb 
and to procure a continuous supply of offic 
candidates with the necessary educational prereq 
sites. Such a step became imperative when t 
extension of the draft limits in August, 191 
threatened to depopulate the collegiate institudo 
of the country, and to scatter their students throuf 
out the Army and Navy with no guarantee that tlM 
services would be used to the best advantage. ( 
August 24, 191 8, a War Department order csti 
lished the "Students' Army Training Corps,"* 
consist of the able-bodied students of civilii 
institutions, these students being enlisted in i 
Army, but assembled, uniformed and drilled 
the several institutions until their services shou 
be more imperatively required elsewhere. McJ 
while they were to pursue prescribed courses 1 

^Lieutenant Colonel (afterwards Brigadier General) R. I. R 
became Chairman of the Committee; and Dr. C. R. Mann, Chi 
man of its Civilian Advisory Board. Major (afterwardi lii 
tenant Colonel) Grenville Clark, formerly of the M. T. C A, 
influential in securing the appointment of the Committee, and I 
came its Secretary and chief executive officer. 

'For a fuller account of this measure cf. the author's artidc 
National Service, August, 1919. Cf. also below, pp. aji-a^a. 
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study fitting them for the officers* schools* and 
systematically organized so as to provide the desired 
number of specially qualified candidates for each of 
the services, including Infantry, Field Artillery, 
Coast Artillery, Air Service, Machine Gun Service, 
Engineer Corps, Signal Corps, Chemical Warfare 
Service, Medical Corps and Dental Corps. The 
Collegiate Section * of the Students' Army Training 
Corps came into being on October i, 191 8, with a 
total membership of 135,000 distributed among 
over 500 institutions. The Committee on Education 
and Special Training received specific requisitions 
from the different services, and began the delivery of 
its product in November, over 8,000 men having 
been transferred to officers' schools before the 
armistice intervened. It was expected that at least 
2o^,T of all future officer candidates would be drawn 
from this source. 

The Students' Army Training Corps is to be re- 
garded as a comprehensive measure for utilizing the 
special aptitudes and training of civilians to supply 
he Army's need for officers. It was planned both 
with reference to the special qualifications of the 
different types of officers, and with reference to the 
total needs o( the combined military forces. Al- 
though only one of many measures by which the 
policy of officer procurement was gradually and 

' There was alto a "Vocaiional Scctioo** for the training of co* 
litced men and non-€ommi«ioo<d offioera^ baring kmcr cducadooal 
qualificatiooaL 
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tardily perfected, it illustrates those principles n 
which the Plattsburg group had contended fromn 
beginning, and which have been the theme (A m 
present chapter. It was based on a quandtamv 
adequate estimate of future needs. It sou^t 
draw into the service, and to use in accordance iH 
their individual fitness, those civilians who were be 
qualified for leadership by education, inheritance as 
experience. Finally it proposed that all candidati 
for commissions should be assembled, trainedy ii 
judged by direct observation^ 

The Plattsburg Movement thus exercised an i 
portant influence upon the methods by which t 
War Department solved the diflicult and profounc 
important problem of providing qualified officers! 
the great emergency forces. The Plattsburg Ma 
ment consistently supported the principles of selccd 
and probationary training camps, of liberal pro 
sion for future needs, and of recruiting can 
dates from civilian life. Experience proved 1 
soundness of these principles, both by their bres 
and by their observance; and they were all u 
mately, even though tardily, adopted. 
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War Record of the Military Training Camps 
Association 

RECRUITING FOR SECOND SERIES OF OFFICERS' 

TRAINING CAMPS CHANGES OF ORGANIZATION 

SUPPORT OF THE DRAFT ACT— GENERAL RECRUIT- 
ING ACTIVITIES THE FIELD AND COAST ARTILLERY 

CAMPS OFFICIAL RECOGNITION — ^THE M. T. C. A. AS 

A LINK BETWEEN WAR DEPARTMENT AND THE 
CIVILIAN PUBLIC — ^THE R. O. T. C. AND THE STU- 
DENTS* ARMY TRAINING CORPS — ^THE M. T. C. A. 
SINCE THE ARMISTICE — ^TRAINING CAMPS — THE 
AMERICAN LIKJION— CONFERENCES ON MILITARY 

LEGISLAIION — THE ARMY REORGANIZATION BILL 

REORGANIZATION OF THE M. T. C. A. NEW PLANS 

FOR TRAINING CAMPS. 

Aftf.r the declaration of war on April 6, 19171 
the Military Training Camps Association was 
unceasingly active, both in cooperating with the War 
Department, and in promoting what it believes to 
be a sound military policy. A complete inventory 
of these activities is impossible, but some are deserv- 
ing of special mention, as illustrating the range of 
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its work and the extent to which it became a recog- 
nized agency of the War Department. 

The remarkable achievement of the Training 
Camps Association in recruiting the members of the 
first series of Officers' Training Camps has already 
been described. When the second series was an- 
nounced on June 4, I9i7> its facilities were again 
utilized for the same purposes. It assumed charge 
of the printing and distribution of 250,000 copies 
of the circular of announcement and application 
blank. Owing to the greater time now available it 
was possible to introduce improvements of method 
and to make a more judicious selection. These 
changes were, in the main, suggested by the Associa- 
tion, and adopted and elaborated by the War 
Department. A detailed account of the candidate's 
previous career was obtained, together with confi- 
dential information from one or more of his spon- 
sors. A preliminary medical certificate of physical 
fitness was made a part of the application. In ac- 
cordance with the desire of the War Department, 
a successful effort was made to secure men of ma- 
turity, over thirty-one years of age, and qualified 
for commissions in the higher grades. As a result 
of the campaign 72,914 applications were received 
and examined, with the result that approximately 
22,000 men were selected and assigned to the camps. 
The quality of these men was on a par with that of 
the men who attended the earlier camps, and the 
45,000 officers commissioned from the two series 
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were as a group the best of the men who led 
American troops into battle on the fields of France 
and Belgium. 

At many of the Officers' Training Camps of the 
first and second series meetings were held at which 
the members voted unanimously to join the Military 
Training Camps Association. Ultimately the Execu- 
tive Committee voted to adopt this whole group 
en bloc, thus increasing the membership of the Asso- 
ciation from 20,000 to approximately 70,000. 

At the end of the recruiting campaign for the sec- 
ond scries of Officers' Training Camps the Chicago 
office of the Training Camps Association * assumed 
charge of the Association's activities throughout the 
Western, Southern and Central Departments, com- 
prising four-fifths of the territory of the United 
States, and one-half of its population. Divisional 
headquarters were maintained in states or in groups 
of adjoining states, such, for example, as the North- 
west Division, with headquarters in St. Paul.* 
Through the efforts of the Departmental and Divi- 
sional headquarters local committees were organ* 
ized in 1,300 cities, and nearly 900 of these were 
active on the date of the armistice. These local 
headquarters remained throughout the war the most 
important auxiliary agencies of the War Depart- 
ment in all matters connected with personnel. A 

'Under the Chaimiantkip of Charltt B. Pike, with WiMffM 
Cliy ai Eifcutive Secrei«ry. 
'Under the direction of Donald R. Coctoa. 
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similar, though less complete, organization was 
maintained in the East, with headquarters in New 
York. 

A National Convention of the Military Training 
Camps Association was held in Chicago on March 
i6, 191 8. Despite the fact that almost all of its 
members had entered the service, delegates attended 
from over 120 cities. Experiences were narrated, 
plans for the future were discussed and recom- 
mended, and enthusiasm was unbounded. The As- 
sociation again put itself on record in favor of con- 
tinuing the campaign for the adoption of universal 
training and service as a permanent policy. At diis 
meeting it was also voted to establish an associate 
membership, which would make it possible to utilize 
the service of non-training camp men to replace the 
members who had entered the service. 

Early in May, 19 18, the semi-official character of 
the Association was recognized by the War Depart- 
ment in the appointment of its chief executives as 
"Civilian Aides to the Adjutant General," "to co- 
operate with the War Department in such manner 
as it shall prescribe." These appointments carried 
with them the franking privilege, and made it pos- 
sible for the officials of the War Department to deal 
with the Association through regular forms and 
channels. 

The magnitude of the work done by the Associa- 
tion in disseminating information, may be judged 
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from the fact that in the Central, Western, and 
Southern Departments between January i, 191 7, 
and November 11, 1918, approximately 400,000 
mail inquiries were answered, 700,000 individuals 
personally interviewed and advised, and 15,000 
columns of announcements and appeals published in 
the newspapers.* 

We have already noted the important part played 
by the Plattsburg Movement in preparing public 
opinion for the Draft Act. When that measure was 
adopted the Training Camps Association cooper- 
ated actively in supporting it. General Crowder 
had hoped to issue a button or other device to be 
worn by registrants as an emblem of their pride in 
the service. There being no means of carrying this 
into effect the Chicago office of the Training Camps 
Association, acting through its local headquarters, 
suggested the wearing of a khaki arm-band, to be 
made by women's patriotic societies. The idea was 
taken up with enthusiasm in several hundred cities, 
where the arm-bands were issued to registrants at 
public meetings. 

The idea of pronding anticipatory military train- 
ing for registrants, afterwards promoted by the 
National Security League and other organizations, 
was first conceived by the Training Camps Associa- 
tion, and through its efforts, especially in the Middle 

'Estimate bv the Chaimiaa of tlie CUeago Headquarters b Ids 

report of NoTcmber 19, 191$. 
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Westf such training was provided in nearly all the 
large centres of population.^ Drills were held u 
the late afternoons, evenings, or on Sundays and 
holidays; and were conducted by whatever instruc- 
tors were available, including in some cases officers 
of the Regular Army or National Guard. It is es^ 
timated that in the Central, Western, and Southern 
Departments some 30,000 men, and in the country 
as a whole approximately 50,000 men, took advan- 
tage of these opportunities. The importance of this 
work lay in its reducing the burden placed upon the 
young company officers who were put in charge of 
these recruits at the cantonments. Many of the men 
who had obtained this preliminary training became 
at once available as non-commissioned officers, and 
greatly facilitated the initial organization of the 
National Army. 

A further contribution to the morale of the Na- 
tional Army was made by the Training Camps As- 
sociation through the preparation of a mo\*ing-pic- 
ture photo-play entitled "Who Leads the National 
Army?" The play told the story of the training of 
two increments of officers, from their recruitment 
to the signing of their commissions by the Secretary 
of War. It was officially authorized by the War 
Department and by the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation, and in its preparation and wide distribution 

^The most active pioneer in thii ^ork wai Captain A. L Boyce, 
of the Military Training Campt Association, ^ho in the yean 
1917-18 conducted voluntary drills at GorerDor'i Island, N. im 
many thousands of prospective recruits 
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the Association received the cooperation of various 
motion-picture companies as well as of several 
patriotic organizations. It performed a most useful 
service in securing the confidence of the drafted men, 
and of their families and friends, in the officers to 
whom the leadership and care of the American 
youth were to be entrusted. 

The Training Camps Association also rendered 
valuable service in the recruitment of enlisted men 
for both Army and Na\7. The Chicago headquar- 
ters was especially commended by the Adjutant 
General for its assistance in raising volunteers for 
the Regular Army in April and May, 19 17. In the 
late summer of 191 8 the **Na\7 Committee" of the 
Central Department obtained in a single drive 
1 1,824 new recruits for the Na\7. 

But the Association's best work was done in se- 
curinjT specially qualified men, whether as officer 
candidates for the line, or as officers, officer candi- 
dates and enlisted men for the staff corps and 
technical branches. When in November, 19 1 7, it 
was found that the necessary technicians for the 
American Ordnance Base Depot in France could not 
be obtained from the draft, the Training Camps As- 
sociation was called upon for assistance, and recruit- 
ing officers were sent out from Rock Island Arsenal 
to work with its local chairmen in numerous cities. 
As a result of this campaign approximately 7,000 
skilled mechanics were obtained within three weeks. 
At a time of cmcrgencj' hundreds of expert inspec- 
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tors were obtained to speed up producdon tnd 
prevent sabotage in munitions plants throughout the 
country. Through its agencies thousands of officer 
candidates and technicians were obtained for the Air 
Service, the Engineer Corps, the Chemical Warfare 
Service and the Quartermaster Corps. When the 
Tank Corps was recruited in the spring of 191 8, 
3,000 applications were obtained at the Chicago 
headquarters of the Training Camps Association. 
In all these cases the Training Camps Association 
was directly appealed to by the War Department, 
its offices became the recruiting centers, and its 
executives took part not only in the securing of ap- 
plications, but in their examination and selection at 
well. 

The Central Department also cooperated with 
the British-Canadian Recruiting Mission, the Naval 
Militia, the Field Ambulance Service, the Public 
Service Reserve, and with the War Service Ex- 
change of the Adjutant General's Office. An edi- 
torial in the Chicago Tribune for October 16, 19189 
contained the following tribute to this work: 

Most casual readers are prone to recall the 
Military Training Camps Association as an or- 
ganization devoted to civilian military instruc- 
tion. Nothing is more in error. The training 
camp was merely the nucleus of an idea that 
now has spread into a tremendous wing of the 
national military establishment. . . . 

Consider one of its present pursuits, that of 
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Army recruiting. The average citizen is not 
aware that an Army recruiting officer is sent 
out on a blanket order to get men for a certain 
branch, without a staff, without proper expense 
money, and without adequate means of "cover- 
ing" the territory assigned him. Yet he is ex- 
pected to get results. 

The Association in its hundreds of local head- 
quarters furnishes the recruiting officers with of- 
fice room, advertising, office help, and all the 
incidentals. 

In other words the Training Camps Association 
became an indispensable auxiliary to the very inade- 
quate recruiting machinery provided by the War 
Department itself. It is estimated that the com- 
bined Central, Western, and Southern organizations 
in this way recruited approximately 250,000 men, 
over and above the applicants for officers* schools, 
which, including those of the first and second series 
above described, must have numbered nearly 200,- 
000.* 

When the Field Artillery found it necessary in 
July, 1918, to open their officers' school at Camp 
Zachary Taylor to civilians, the Chief of Field Ar- 
tillery' appealed to the Military Training Camps 
Association for aid, instructions having been issued 
by the War Department that officers recruiting for 
the camp should place themselves under the direc- 
tion of the local representatives of that organiza- 

' ThfM 6fcurci arc taken from the Wm" KMrd, printed hf tkt 

Chicago oftcc of the M. T. C A. 
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tion. One of his subordinates, the Assistant Adjo- 
tant of Camp Taylor,^ had been an executive of the 
Training Camps Association, and it was possihk 
at once to secure the most effective cooperation. 
Examining committees made up of prominent dd- 
zens of acknowledged competence and disinterested" 
ness were established in approximately one hundred 
and twenty cities. These committees met daily and 
served continuously for several months. The capa& 
ity of the camp was eventually increased to 14,000, 
with a weekly intake of 1,400. Approximately 
5,000 of these candidates were obtained through the 
efforts of the Military Training Camps Association. 

When the Infantry officers' schools were reopened 
to civilians (after the unfortunate interim during 
which they were ineligible) the War Department at 
first put the recruiting for these schools in the 
charge of the Professors of Military Science and 
Tactics stationed at the various colleges. This 
method was ineffective owing to the fact that these 
officers were not suitably distributed, were otherwise 
occupied, and had no working organization. It is 
evidence of the superior efficiency of the Military 
Training Camps Association as a recruiting agency* 
that during this time four times as many civilians 
were obtained for the Field Artillery school at 
Camp Zachary Taylor as for the three Infantry 
schools combined, and this despite the fact that the 



^Lieutenant Colonel B. H. Dibblee, formerly at the head of 
M. T. C. A. activities in the Weitern Department 
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former insisted upon certain mathematical training 
which was not possessed by nine out of ten of the 
civilians who would otherwise be qualified for line 
commissions. In other words, the men recruited by 
the Training Camps Association were remarkable 
both for their number and for their fitness. 

The recruitment of officer candidates from dvil 
life was again temporarily discontinued on August 
9, 19 1 8, the day after the passage of the bill ex- 
tending the draft age at the lower limit to 18, and 
at the upper limit to 45. It was believed that all 
voluntary enlistment should be suspended until the 
new registration could be completed, in order to 
prevent the enlistment of **key men" in the essential 
industries. The Training Camps Association con- 
tinued nevertheless to receive applications and to 
make provisional examinations in order to have an 
eligible list in readiness when voluntary enlistment 
should be resumed. When on September 12, 19 18, 
the ban was lifted, this list was at once utilized. On 
September 20, 191 8, the Coast Artillery Corps, fol- 
lowing the example of the Field Artillery, called 
upon the Training Camps Association for assistance 
in obtaining older men with special educational 
qualifications as officer candidates for their big cen- 
tral school at Fort Monroe, Virginia. This work 
was promptly taken up and recruiting was being ac- 
tively carried on at the time of the armistice. 

The Association's preeminence as a recruiting 
agency obtained a final and definite official ac^owl- 
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edgment in October, 191 8. When, In that month, 
the Central Personnel Branch was established in the 
General Staff under Brigadier General P. P. Bishop, 
the Military Training Camps Association was desig- 
nated as its auxiliary civilian agency in recruiting 
officers for all the Staff Corps. It was arranged 
that the country should be divided into twelve major 
zones, to which the General Staff should send repre- 
sentatives to open offices in connection with the 
branch chairmen of the Military Training Camps 
Association. The same civilian examining commit* 
tees which were being used for the Field and Coast 
Artillery were to interview candidates, and forward 
recommendations to an Army Examining Officer 
who represented the General Staff. Finally the an- 
thorities in charge of the great Infantry school to 
be held at Camp Fremont, California, not only 
utilized the services of the Association, but accepted 
the selections of its examining committees as final. 

While the most important war service rendered 
by the Military Training Camps Association was in 
connection with recruiting, its local organizations 
throup[hout the country cooperated with the State 
Councils of Defense in a great variety of actlvides 
requiring; civilian leadership and organization. 

The Military Training Camps Association also 
served as a means of direct communication regard- 
ing military matters between the civilian public and 
the Secretary of War. Its representatives kept in 
close touch with the Officers* Training Camps 
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with a v\tw to remedying evils, such as unsound 
sanitary conditions, and observed the work of the 
camps with a view to obtaining light on methods to 
be adopted in the future. The Secretary of War 
welcomed this cooperation and in June, I9i7» au- 
thorized a special committee of the Association to 
visit the camps and present reports. Later this com- 
mittee was authorized to visit and inspect the canton- 
ments of the National Army. This committee spent 
most of October, November and December, 19 17, 
visiting and investigating Camp Devens, Massachu- 
setts; Camp Upton, New York; Camp Dix, New 
Jersey; Camp Meade, Maryland; Camp Lee, Vir- 
ginia; Camp Jackson, South Carolina, and Camp 
Gordon, Georgia; making short incidental visits, or 
sending representatives, to other camps as well. The 
committee did not presume to criticize strictly mili- 
tar\' matters, but with the assistance of physicians 
and engineers of repute, investigated such matters 
as water-supply, sewerage, clothing, equipment, hos- 
pitals, barracks, food, administration and personnel. 
The comprehensive reports which this committee 
prepared led to important developments in the way 
of subsequent investigations and remedial action. 
In June, IQ18, the chairman of this committee, Mn 
C. W. Hare, of Philadelphia, was attached to the 
office of the Assistant Secretary of War; and was 
thus enabled to bring informally to the Secretary*! 
attention such suggestions as might occur to the 
dnlian observer, or such special infonnatioo M 
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might come into possession of the Assodadon 
through the wide distribution of its members. The 
Training Camps Association thus became a means 
of focussing civilian opinion on military matters. At 
the same time it helped to promote effective coopera- 
tion and relations of mutual confidence and under- 
standing between the War Department and the gen- 
eral civilian public. 

During the war the Association continued to be 
actively interested in military training at schools and 
colleges, and in the supplementing of such training 
by summer camps. In the summer of 191 8 a series 
of junior training camps was held at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, on the grounds of the Northwestern 
Naval and /Military Academy. The camp was 
known as *^Camp Steever,^' being named for Captain 

E. Z. Steever, who had originated the so-called 
"Wyoming Plan" for military training in hig^ 
schools. The camps were organized and recruited 
by the Central Department of the Military Training 
Camps Association, and were conducted by Captain 

F. L. Beals, retired, of the United States Army, 
with the assistance of invalided officers of the 
Allied armies. They were attended by i,66i 
boys, and by 240 men who by qualifying them- 
selves as instructors helped to meet the growing 
demand for high school training. A senior camp 
was held in the same place and was attended 

* These figures are taken from the War Record pobliihcd fay the 
Central Department of the M. T. C A. 
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by 986 men from the Central West.* The sig- 
nificance of Camp Steever lay m its continuing 
the experiment of giving military camp training 
to boys of high school age, the experiment which had 
been initiated so auspiciously in 19 16 at Fort Terry, 
New York. It again proved the possibility of 
adapting military training to boys of from sixteen 
to eighteen years, and secured physical and moral 
results of the utmost value. The success of Captain 
Steever and of Captain Beals in combining discipline 
with competitive sport and the natural spirit of 
boyhood has justified the War Department in 
greatly extending junior training as a feature of the 
Reserve Officers' Training Corps.* 

Camp Steever was authorized and to some extent 
assisted by the Government. But the principal en- 
terprise of this sort having official sanction was the 
Reserve Officers' Training Corps.* Since this train- 
ing was maintained by the Government and recruited 
from the colleges, the role of the Military Training 
Camps Association was confined to conferring with 
the War Department on methods and policies. This 
it did chiefly through its Advisory Board of Uni- 
versity Presidents.' The law establishing this 
Corps went into effect in the fall of 19 16. The 
students' camps, the Plattsburg Movement and the 
spectacle of the European war to which many of the 

*See below, p. 257. 

'See abcnre, p. 22; and below, ppu 2si-2Sf. 
'See aboTC, p. i6w 
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colleges had sent volunteer ambulance units^ had 
greatly stimulated the military interest among col- 
lege students. During the year 1916-17 the ezistiiig 
system of training at the Land Grant Colleges and 
essentially military institutions was greatly im- 
proved, and highly efficient training units were (ix 
the first time introduced in the leading privately 
dowed universities, such as Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton. The work at Harvard was espedallf 
notable because of the presence of a mission of nx 
French officers who, under Lieutenant Colonel Azan, 
introduced the methods of modern trench warfare. 
Large numbers of eager and intelligent young men 
received an excellent fundamental training and weit 
sent to the first three series of Officers' Training 
Camps. 

In the spring of 19179 however^ the demand for 
the services of officers of the Regular Army was so 
great that it became necessary to announce the widi* 
drawal of all such officers detailed at educational 
institutions. The result was most unfortunate as it 
meant drying up at its source a most important flow 
of officer material. The Military Training Campi 
Association exerted itself vigorously in the matteri 
urging the War Department to find retired officer! 
to take the places of the active officers relieved, and 
canvassing the country for civilian military instm^ 
tors, including invalided officers from the Allied 
armies, who might be employed by the institutions 
themselves. Only officers of the Regular Army 
having had five years' experience with troopsi and 
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these only to the number of 300, could, according 
to law, be put in charge of R. O. T. C. units. At a 
meeting of the Advisory Board of University 
Presidents* held in November, 19 17, it was 
voted to urge the War Department to secure 
the amendment of the law. As a result of the ne« 
gotiations following upon this action a Joint Resolu- 
tion of Congress was approved on April 20, 191 8, 
rendering temporary officers eligible for such de- 
tails and increasing the authorized number to 1,000. 
It was under this legislation that it later became 
possible to resume the R. O. T. C. early in 19 19, 
upon an enlarged and more efficient basis. Mean- 
while it was expected to make possible the utilization 
for the R. O. T. C. of officers invalided from the 
front. 

Although seriously handicapped by the partial 
withdrawal of Government support, the R. O. T. C. 
continued in active and effective existence through 
the winter of 191 7-1 8. The R. O. T. C. camps au- 
thorized by the National Defense Act were held for 
the first time in June, 19 18, at Plattsburg, Fort 
Sheridan, Illinois, and at the Presidio, San Fran- 
cisco. These may be regarded as the lineal descend- 
ants of the students' camps of 19 13-16. 

On May 8, 191 8, a circular letter from the Secre- 
tary of War announced that military training would 
be maintained during the year 191 8-19 at all 
institutions of collegiate grade numbering 100 or 
more able-bodied students. The aim was ^^first, to 

*See abore, p. 16. 
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develop as a great military asset the large body of 
young men in the colleges; and second, to prevent 
unnecessary and wasteful depletion of the colleges 
through indiscriminate volunteering." To encour- 
age students to remain in college, they were to be 
allowed to enlist in the Army, but were to be held 
on inactive duty until they reached draft age. 
In order to provide the necessary instructors it was 
announced that two months' training camps would 
be held following the R. O. T. C. camps at Platts- 
burg, Fort Sheridan, Illinois, and the Presidio, San 
Francisco, to be open to selected members of the 
faculties and student bodies of the several colleges. 
These camps were opened on July i8, 191 8, but be- 
fore they were completed the lowering of the draft 
age compolled another change, and the Students* 
Army Training Corps assumed the form of special- 
ized training centres and reservoirs of officer ma- 
terial as described above.* The need of officers of 
the Army to put in command of the new student- 
soldiers led to the immediate commissioning in Sep- 
tember of some 2,600 men from these camps. When 
after the armistice the Students* Army Training 
Corps was demobilized, the R. O. T. C. was re- 
stored. The availability of a large number of 
excellent officers made possible a thorough reorgan- 
ization on an enlarged and improved basis.' The 
Advisory Board of University Presidents of the 



*See p. 211. 

' See below, p. 256. 
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Military Training Camps Association now came for- 
ward to assist in a revision of regulations in which 
should be embodied the results of the experience of 
the past three years. 

Since the sigjiing of the armistice the Military 
Training Camps Association has continued to serve 
the ideas and policies for which it was organized. 
First of all, it has sought through cooperation with 
the War Department to promote such civilian train- 
ing activities as Congress authorizes. During the 
years IQ19 and 1920 the only camps for civilian 
training conducted by the War Department were 
those carried on in connection with the Reserve 
Officers' Training Corps. Since this plan has en- 
tered upon its new period of developmef^, the War 
Department has undertaken to carry out annually 
the provision made in Section 48 of the National 
Defense .\ct for R. O. T. C. summer camps. Such 
camps were held in the summers of 1919 and 1920 
with a very creditable attendance.^ Since these 
camps are attended only by members of the R. O. T. 
C. and are conducted by official War Department 
agencies the Training Camps .Association has noth- 
ing to do with their recruitment or organization. 
But through its Advisory Board of University 
Presidents it has acted as a consulting body on 
questions of policy; and the Training Camps As- 
sociation has used its influence to obtain popular and 

*Se€ below, p. 357. 
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official support both for the camps and for the R^ 
serve Officers' Training Corps in general. The 
Army Reorganization Bill of June, 1920, provides 
again for general civilian training camps, and the 
Training Camps Association is now collaborating 
with the War Department to organize such camps 
for the summer of 1921.^ 

It was appropriate that the conception of the 
American Legion, and the admirable declaration of 
principles upon which it was founded should have 
been due to men of the same group that initiated 
the Plattsburg Movement and directed the affairs 
of the Training Camps Association. For the two 
months prior to the first convention of the Legion 
at St. Louis on May 8, 191 8, its organization 
committee made the New York office of the Train- 
ing Camps Association its headquarters, and was 
sisted by its clerical force. It was the purpose of its 
founders that the Legion should perpetuate not only 
the memories of the war but that spirit of ready 
service and responsible ritizenship which distin- 
guished the Plattsburg Movement. 

But during 19 19 and the early months of 1920 
the interest of the Military Training Camps Asso- 
ciation as an organization was chiefly directed to 
the general question of military policy. It had ac- 
quired a greatly increased prestige since the winter 
of 1 9 16-17 when it had last agitated the matter- 
Above all it had won the confidence of the military 

^ See below, pp. 339-34a 
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luthorides. The great bulk of its members were 
no longer civilians, but were veteran officers of the 
United States Army. The fact that they were tem- 
porary officers, about to resume their civilian occu- 
pations, gave them an opportunity of mediating be- 
tween the professional Army and the general public 
They represented, as they had in some measure al- 
ways done, the most competent civilian judgment on 
military affairs. The officers of the regular estab- 
lishment might now have increased respect for their 
competence while still looking to them for a repre- 
sentation of the layman's point of view. 

Soon after the signing of the armistice a sub- 
committee of the Military Training Camps Asso- 
ciation ^ began the preparation of an army reorgan- 
ization bill embodying the principle of universal 
training. Six months were spent in consultation with 
leaders of opinion inside the Army and out of it, in- 
cluding temporary officers. Regular Army officers, 
and officers of the National Guard. The bill was 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Chamberlain, 
and in the House by Mr. Julius Kahn; and it 
became known as the Chamberlain-Kahn Bill. A 
dinner was held in Washington on August i, 19 19, 
at which Senator James W. Wadsworth, Jr., Re- 
publican Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, presided, and Senator Chamberlain 
and Mr. Kahn were the guests of honor. The ex- 
perience of the war had furnished new arguments 

* Coder tbe chainDaDthip of Major Tompkim McIhraiMt 
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for universal training. Quite apart from the serious 
delay in our effective participation in the war, the 
general mobilization had revealed an unexpectedly 
large amount of illiteracy and of physical unfitnesi 
The new bill proposed a six months' training period 
in the nineteenth year, with an added three mondis 
for the illiterate and non-English speaking groupi 
As a result of the general interest aroused by this 
tentative bill, the matter was widely discussed and 
many improvements were suggested, especially sud 
as might popularize and liberalize the training, and 
provide for vesting a larger share of its direction in 
reserve officers and civilians. 

The Association's committee was presently invited 
to assist the Senate Committee in the preparation 
of a new bill, which was introduced in the Senate on 
January 9, 1920, and was known as the Wadsworth 
Bill. This bill provided for a Regular Army of 
298,000 officers and enlisted men, instead of the 
576,000 proposed in the War Department's biD 
(the so<alled "March-Baker" Bill) introduced 
early in August, 19 19. Within five years, as a dti- 
zens' reserve was gradually formed, the Regular 
Army was to be reduced to the minimum of 228,00a 
Universal training was provided for a four months* 
period at some time between the eighteenth and 
twenty-first years, with an additional two months for 
the illiterate and foreign-language groups. Provi- 
sion was made for an organized reserve, for an am- 
ple officers' reserve corps, for alternative training 
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with the National Guard, and for a representation 
of reserve officers on the General Staff. Control of 
training activities was to be assigned to a committee 
containing reserve officers and civilians in number 
equal to the officers of the Regular Army. 

This hill, taken all in all, was probably the most 
rational measure for national defense which has 
yet been submitted to Congress.* While on the 
one hand it represented the judgment of military 
experts, based on the experience of the recent war, 
on the other hand it was carefully adjusted to the 
democratic institutions of the country and to the 
general principle of civilian control. It promised 
to be effective in its military results, while at the 
same time emphasizing the general educational 
values of military training and reducing to a mini- 
mum the interference of military activities with the 
peaceful pursuits of the country. 

After the introduction of this bill, circumstances 
combined to force another postponement of the 
whole question. The war-weariness of the country, 
the acute financial and economic problems of the 
day, and the approach of a presidential election 
made it impossible to pass any radical measure, or 
to undertake a rational and permanent solution of 
the problem of national defense. 

The so-called Army Reorganization Bill of June 

*The draftinf: of this measure was Teiy lar|celT the work of 
Col. John Mc\. Palmer of the Regular Army, a recogniied author- 
it>' on army orgaDization and author of jtm Armf 0/ tkt Ff^li, 
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4» 1920, while it was in effect a resolution to adopt 
a waiting and non-committal policy, did, however, 
embody important reforms of a non-contentions 
character. In particular it surpassed all previous 
measures in its explicit recognition of die place of 
federal reserves in the military forces of the coun- 
try, and in its perpetuation in time of peace of a 
complete tactical organization which would form 
the skeleton of an emergency mobilization. This 
reform is embodied most clearly in Section 3, whidi 
reads as follows: 

The organized peace establishment, including 
the Regular Army, the National Guard and the 
organized reserves, shall include all of those 
divisions and other military organizations nec- 
essary to form the basis for a complete and im- 
mediate mobilization for the national defense 
in the event of a national emergency declared 
by Congress. The Army shall at all times be 
organized so far as practicable into brigades, 
divisions and army corps, and whenever the 
President may deem it expedient, into armies. 
For purposes of administration, training and 
tactical control, the continental area of the 
United States shall be divided on a basis of mili- 
tary population into corps areas. Each corps 
area shall contain at least one division of the 
National Guard or organized reserves, and 
such other troops as the President may direct. 
The President is authorized to group any or all 
corps areas into army areas or departments. 
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CaCte provisions are carried out as intended 
cficy will go far towards preventing a repetition of 
the delays of 19 17, through providing a plan of 
mobilization, and through affording to the officers of 
the Army the necessary training in the command of 
these larger units.* 

The Military Training Camps Association held a 
national convention in New York City on May 17, 
1920, adopted a revised constitution, and elected 
Grcnville Clark President. President Drinker, who 
had served as Chairman of the Governing Commit- 
tee, was elected Honorary President; Langdon P. 
Marvin, Secretary; Arthur F. Cosby, Executive Sec- 
retary, and Lieutenant Colonel Charles W. Whit- 
tlesey, Treasurer. Vice-Presidents, representing the 
Northeastern, Eastern, Southeastern, Southern, 
Central, and Western Departments, were elected, 
with a National Executive Committee of eight, and 
chairmen of Finance, Military Affairs, and Publicity 
Committees, thus creating a new national organiza- 
tion, under the new constitution. 

Since its reorganization the Association has di« 
rccted its efforts primarily to the promotion of the 
civilian training camps provided for in the new Army 
Reorganization Bill. This bill provides for such 
camps ^ in terms substantially the same as those of 
the National Defense Act of 191 6.' On October 

* See below, pp. 251-353. 

"Section 3A of the act of Jtme 4, 19301 or SectioQ 47-d of die 
National Defenae Act of 1916 aa amended. 
'See above, p. loa 
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25, 1920, a Memorandum addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Military Training Camps Association 
by Major General W. G. Haan, Director of the 
War Plans Division, stated that plans were pending 
in the War Department for holding such camps in 
the summer of 192 1. It is proposed that reserve 
officers shall be called to duty for purposes of 
instruction, and the Military Training Camps 
Association is asked to assist in the recruiting as 
well as in the selection of suitable reserve officers to 
act as instructors. An item carrying $1,000,000 for 
these camps is contained in the pending appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 15943) and the actual holding of 
the camps is apparently insured.^ 

In summarizing the direct contributions of the 
Plattsburg Movement to the successful prosecution 
of the war, the following services arc especially 
worthy of mention: 

In the first place, the students' and citizens* camps 
held in the years 1913, 19149 1915 and 1916 provid- 
ed a preliminary military training for over 20,000 
men, exceptionally qualified in natural capacity, edu- 
cation and business or professional experience. 
These men were not only partially trained, but they 
were filled with the spirit of service, and were pre- 
pared in mind as well as in body to respond instantly 
to the call of the nation when war was declared on 

^The Sixt>'-Sixth Congress failed to reach an agreement 00 
the Army Appropriation Bill before adjournroeDt on March 4, loai; 
but preliminary plans for nine camps were announced on April s]. 
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April 6, 1 9 17. Of these 20,000 men at least 18,000 
found their way into the Army or Navy. Many of 
the leaders and executives were called upon to deal 
with personnel problems, and were enabled to utilize 
their experience in matters of recruitment, training 
and organization; but the great majority of these 
men became junior officers of the line, and led their 
troops on the field of battle. They took with them 
into this service the spirit with which they had al- 
ready been imbued. Such work cannot be measured 
or officially recorded, but there is no doubt of the 
important effect upon the fighting spirit of the 
American soldier that resulted from the exceptional 
morale of these Plattsburg men, both in the training 
camps at home and on the battle-fields of France and 
Belgium. 

In the second place, the Military Training Camps 
Association through its large active membership, 
through the wider circle of its friends and sympa- 
thizers, through its nation-wide organization, 
through the legislation which had been passed by 
its efforts in 191 5-16, and through the prompt 
initiative of its leaders in April, 191 7, made possible 
the first and second Officers' Training Camps of 
May and August, 191 7. These camps were organ- 
ized in an incredibly short time and the 50,000 
officers which they produced were the most impor- 
tant increment of officers created during the war. In 
his report of January 9, 191 8, the Executive ScG 
tary of the Military Training Camps Associati 
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makes the following statement: ''The Adjutant 
General of the Army, Major General H. P. Mc- 
Cain, told the writer that he considered that the 
greatest thing the Army had done, was the first and 
second Officers' Camps." ^ 

In the third place, the 1,500 or more local head- 
quarters of the Military Training Camps Associa* 
tion became the most effective local agencies of the 
War Department. These agencies recruited ap- 
proximately one-half of all the new officers, secured 
over 250,000 enlisted men for the Army and Navy, 
including technicians and specialists in great number 
and variety, and became centres for the dissemina- 
tion of information regarding the plans and needs 
of the War Department. These headquarters car- 
ried on a great number of different local activities, 
seeking always to do the thing most needful and 
£^ving the War Department their prompt and ener- 
getic as well as voluntary cooperation. 

Finally, through its example, through the con- 
tagious enthusiasm of its members, and through 
its vigorous publicity and educational campaigns the 
Military Training Camps Association played a fore- 
most part in preparing the public mind for the Draft 
Act, and for the united and relentless prosecution 
of the war. At a crisis of unprecedented magnitude 
it provided popular leadership and taught the coun- 
try an impressive lesson in responsible dtizenship. 

* National Servia, January, 19x8, pp. 45X-3. 
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R. O. T. C. — EDUCATIONAL POSSIBILITIES OF MILITARY 
TRAINING OF CIVILIANS — UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING, ITS MERITS AS PROVED BY THE EXPE- 
RIENCE OF THE WAR — ^ATTITUDE OF THE PUBLIC — 
METHODS OF CHANGING PUBLIC OPINION — EFFECT 
OF EXPERIENCE ON OPINION OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS — 
EFFECT OF CAMP TRAINING ON OPINION OF CITI- 
ZENS — VOLUNTARY CAMPS AS A MEANS OP EDUCAT- 
INO PUBLIC OPINION, 

Now that the World War is a matter of history, 
die country is once more faced mth the general 
question of national defense. \The emergency is 
past, but the problem remains. The power of the 
American people to rise to an emergency is imdi»> 

343 
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puted. It remains to be seen whether they have the 
will so to organize that power as to be ready for an 
emergenqr in advance. In 19 13, a time which now 
seems to belong to the remote past, General Wood 
said, "Undeveloped military resources arc just 
about as useful in time of war as an undeveloped 
gold mine in Alaska in a panic on Wall Street. . . • 
Modern wars come quickly, and when they come 
upon us, whoever our antagonist may be, he will take 
advantage of the fact that we are never ready." * 
Assuming that this fact justifies precautionary 
measures, what shall they be? Construing the 
Plattsburg Movement in its broader aspects, what 
lessons may be learned from it and how may they 
be applied to the question of future policy? 

In very general terms, it is clear that owing both 
to the democratic character of American institutions, 
and also to the nation-wide scale on which modem 
warfare is conducted, military preparation implies 
the support and participation of the people at large. 
There can be no such sharp line as was once drawn 
between military and dvilian agencies. The national 
defense must rely not so much on the creation of a 
professional personnel, or of a specialized group of 
war-making activities, as on a comprehensive organ- 
ization by which peaceful citizens and civilian pur- 
suits may be diverted to the uses of war when an 

^ From an address delivered before The Engioeeriog Anodadoa 
of the Land-Grant Colleges on November 13, 1913, printed la 
I. L. Reevei» Military Education in the United SHUiS, 99. 
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emergency arises. The nation must, in short, be 
essentially peaceful, but at the same time resourceful 
enough to meet the contingency of war with a maxi- 
mum of effectiveness and a minimum of waste and 
delay. This requires that there shall be threads of 
connection and plans of mobilization by which the in- 
dustrial, transportation and educational agencies of 
the country can act in concert, and be convertible if 
necessary into the uses of war. The same general 
idea requires that the standing Army itself shall be 
infused with vocational and scientific interests, and 
shall be less remote than formeriy from civilian life 
both in training and in attitude. It also requires, on 
the other hand, that every citizen should supplement 
his vocational and cultural equipment with some 
form of military usefulness. It follows, finally, that 
such organized methods as may be adopted to secure 
these results should be largely under the supervision 
of civilians or of reserve officers whose background 
and bias are essentially civilian, and who shall guar- 
antee the proper subordination of purely military 
affairs to the paramount interests of industry and 
of national well-being. 

This may all perhaps be sununed up in terms of 
economy. In the first place, it is a matter of 
economy to be prepared rather than unprepared. 
This is equally true whether one conceivet nodlitary 
preparation in purely national terms or in termi #iF 
such obligations as might be created fay mtenutioMA 
agreement. Such being the case, the prqpuMiNl^i 
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itself should be as economical as possible, in the 
sense of reducing to a minimum the expenditure of 
time and money, and in the sense of diverting the 
life of the community as little as possible to activities 
that have an exclusively military value. And 
economy in this double sense of readiness and mini- 
mum waste, can be achieved better by a wide popular 
distribution of military responsibility and usefulness 
than by the separation and intensive cultivation of 
an elaborately specialized military establishment. 

It would appear from the experience of the recent 
war that a nation will not in future be prepared 
unless the whole nation is prepared. Wars are no 
longer fought by champions or even by expedition- 
ary forces. A small professional army is undoubt- 
edly necessary as a guarantee against internal (£s- 
order, as a first line of defense, for border and 
insular service, for occasional and minor military 
expeditions, for administrative and routine duties 
in time of peace, for the preservation and develc^ 
ment of military knowledge and standards, and for 
centralization and continuity of control. But the 
proper complement to such a force and the condition 
of its usefulness in times of emergency, is a national 
army. The organized state militia, while useful and 
important in its sphere, does not adequately serve 
this purpose, for reasons that have always been 
known, but which have been more manifest than 
ever during the last six years. Owing to its function 
as an agency for suppressing local disorder, the serv- 
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ice is not popular, and it is impossible to recruit it 
in peace-time even to any considerable fraction of 
its authorized strength.^ It cannot, therefore, serve 
as a general training school for citizens. Except 
when drafted into the federal service, it suffers and 
must always suffer, from divided and local control. 
It must be borne in mind that the so-called National 
Guard Divisions in the recent war were units of the 
National Guard only in their origin and in their 
nucleus. Their success after being recruited to war- 
stren^h, reorganized and trained as integral parts 
of the Army of the United States, testifies only to the 
high quality of their personnel, and not in the least 
to the efficiency of the National Guard system as 
such. There remains, then, the need of a general 
citizens* reserve, trained and directed by the Federal 
Government, and owing allegiance only to the nation 
as a whole. In the interest of safety and efficiency 
such an army must be in some degree trained and 
organized in time of peace, so as to constitute a 
genuine federal reserve force capable of being 
promptly mobilized and called into service when a 
national emergency arises. 

Mow shall such a general citizens* reserve be 
trained without excessive interference with the nat- 
ural inclinations and useful pursuits of American 
citizens? In the first place, the time required for 

'The total acii%*e itrength of the National Guard on NoTCtnber 
30, 1920. was 75.027. Cf. "The Development of the Natioaal 
Guard.'* by Colonel J. W. Hearcy, imfrnmirj Jomrmml, Pcbmfy. 
1921. 
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effective training is now seen to be comparatively 
short. The Plattsburg Movement as well as the 
experience of the larger federal training camps dem- 
onstrated the effectiveness of Intensive military 
training, even in periods as short as a month, pro- 
vided it is given continuously and under actual mili- 
tary conditions. What is needed for the training 
of reserves is a period long enough for those who 
attend to become absorbed in the life of the soldier, 
and to undergo a real change of mind and body; 
while at the same time short enough to prevent a 
serious interruption of educational and vocational 
pursuits, or the development of a professional mili- 
tary interest. The experience yielded by the Platts- 
burg Movement has had the double effect of dis- 
crediting a purely sentimental, theoretical or indoor 
preparation for war, while at the same time justify- 
ing the requirement of relatively short periods of 
training, aggregating three or four months in all, 
as sufficient to produce very definite and important 
military results. This makes it possible to bring the 
training period within the limits of the summer va- 
cation, so as to obviate any Interruption of education 
on the part of those who are attending school or 
college. Those who are at work in urban centres 
might with great physical benefit to themselves 
spend a summer or parts of several successive sum* 
mers at rural training camps. For the farmers the 
training period might be set for the sladc winter 
months, when farm-labor can most readily be spared, 
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and when the maximum of personal benefit would 
be derived from a change of scene and occupation. 

As regards economy of expenditure the facts arc 
very striking. During the committee hearings pre- 
ceding the passage of the Army Reorganization Bill 
of June 4, 1920, estimates were submitted indicating 
that the cost of recruiting, training and maintaining 
an enlisted man in the Regular Army was approxi- 
mately $1,700 a year.* More recent estimates have 
increased this to $2,000. At the same time it was 
estimated that the cost of a universal training 
system (exclusive of instruction and equipment) 
would be approximately $200 per man for a period 
of four months. For approximately $150 it is pos- 
sible to send a young man to a training camp for a 
month, equip, train and maintain him, and return 
him to his home. These figures are undoubtedly in- 
accurate, but they establish the broad fact that for 
what it costs to maintain one soldier in the Regular 
Army for one year it is possible to give a brief in- 
tensive military training to ten or more citizens. 

There can be little doubt that in the near future 
Congress will force a reduction in the cost of the 
military establishment.^ On December 6, 1920, Con- 
gressman Good, Chairman of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, published War Department esti- 

*Cf. Naiiomal Service, March, i9ao» 133-134. 

'On Pebruary 7, 1921, a Joint Resolution directing tlie Secretary 
€i War to ceaae enlittmenti nntil the Army thaU hare been re- 
dooed to ijSiOoo was patted orer the Pretident't veto. The appro- 
yUtioo bill of 1931 indicatet that the tize of the Army will be 
and perauuiciitly at this figure or further reduced to iso^ooa 
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mates asking for $699,275,502 for the next fiscal 
year, as compared with an expenditure of $394i- 
700,577.70 for the present year. The estimates for 
the Army, Navy and fortifications totalled $1,414,- 
467,768.16, as compared with $260,000,000 in 
19 1 6. Coming at a time when there was a general 
demand for a reduction of Government expenditure, 
it was inevitable that these figures should have 
invited unfavorable comment. Government expenses 
must be cut somewhere, and military costs present 
the most attractive opportunity, both as regards their 
amount and their unpopularity. An analysis of the 
Army estimates reveals the fact that the big 
increases of cost are all due to estimated increases 
in the personnel of the Regular Army.* This 
appears in the items covering Pay of the Army 
($215,659,830), General Appropriations for the 
Quartermaster Corps ($249,123,582), and Bar- 
racks and Quarters ($20,000,000). An increase 
in personnel up to 280,000 was authorized by 
the Act of June 4, 1920. Although the Appropria- 
tions Bill for the year 1920-21 provided for a 
strength of only 175,000, the strength of the 
Regular Army as of December 14, 1920, was 
228,194. The Secretary of.War in testifying before 
the House Committee on Milrtary Affairs on De- 
cember 16, 1920, defended his recruiting policy, and 
announced his intention of proceeding until the full 

^Except for the increase of the National Guard item from $iS,- 
<)oo,ooo to $75,000,000. 
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strength of 280,000 was reached He stated that 
the Act of June 4, 1920, was mandatory since it 
declared a policy and prescribed the means of 
carrying it out. The strength of 280,000, the Sec- 
retary contended, was fixed as the minimum by which 
the organization could be kept intact, providing for 
the specialization of the different services, the main- 
tenance of brigades, divisions and army corps, and, 
in short, for such elaboration and magnitude of the 
military system as would afford the general officers 
of the Army that experience and training the lack of 
which was, in the Secretary's opinion, primarily re- 
sponsible for the delays and mistakes of 191 7- The 
Regular Army on its 1920 scale was, in other words, 
a school for its own officers. 

If a Regular Army of 280,000 is defended for 
these purposes, then in view of its excessive cost 
one must necessarily inquire whether there is not 
some less costly way of serving these purposes. 
As the use of partially trained reserves is the less 
costly way of providing armies for war, may 
this not also be the less costly way of providing 
at least part of the peace-time personnel required 
for organization and training? Since general offi- 
cers require the handling of hundreds of thousands 
of men in order that they may learn the arts of 
mobilization, staff-work, supply and high conmiand, 
and in order that they may prepare, rehearse, and 
perfect plans proportionate to the magnitude of a 
modem war, may not dtizens be organized and 
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trained in the required numbers, but for short 
periods, and without serious interference with their 
civilian pursuits? Then at the same time that die 
Regular Army obtained a laboratory, the rudiments 
of training would be provided for that National 
Army which must be the country's main reliance in 
time of war. Assuming the present cost of the 
Regular Army to be excessive, or at any rate in- 
creasingly intolerable to public opinion, sound and 
prudent policy would seem to require a develoiv 
ment of the cheaper and more far-reaching system 
of federal reserves. The only alternative is that the 
Regular Army itself should be so altered in char^ 
acter that at least a part of its cost should be 
charged to the account of education rather than to 
insurance against war. That there are definite pos- 
sibilities in this direction we shall now see. 

There is another sort of economy besides econ- 
omy of time and money, an economy, namely, of 
result. A trained soldier who is only a soldier is 
in the event of peace a waste product. Since pro- 
longed peace may reasonably be expected, and per* 
petual peace must be at least an object of endeavor 
if not of hope, it follows that military training 
should as far as possible be made to bring results 
that contribute to citizenship, vocational skill or 
general education. Fortunately it is now conceded 
that these results may be sought without prejudice 
to the military results. It is conceded, in other 
words, that the better the man, the better the soldier. 
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Attention should be called in this connection to 
very interesting educational developments in the 
Regular Army since the war.* On the one hand, the 
development of the technical aspects of war has 
rendered it necessary that Army officers should 
possess scientific and business training in a wide 
variety of forms. The new service schools, designed 
to meet these needs, and providing for all the diver- 
sified branches of the art of war,' have therefore 
taken on modes of instruction and research largely 
identical with those of civilian institutions of learn* 
ing. Furthermore, under the provisions of the Army 
Reorganization Bill of 1920 the War Department 
is sending 2% of the officers of the Army di- 
rectly to civilian institutions for supplementary 
instruction. That the United States Military 
Academy at West Point will be affected by these 
tendencies cannot remain doubtful to anyone who 
reads the recent report of Brigadier General Doug- 
las MacArthur, the new Superintendent. After 
emphasizing the extent to which the recent war was 
the united act of the whole people, he says : 

The rule of this war can but apply to that of 
the future. Improvisation will be the watch- 

most significant official docamcnt in this connection it Gen- 
eral Orders No, iis, War Department, Sept. 25, 1919, in which 
the sereral activities here alluded to are recognized as parts of 
cme broad educational program. 

'General Orders iis, War Department, 1919, authorizes such 
schools in Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, Coast Artillery, Engi- 
neer Corps, Signal Corps, Air Service, Tank Corps, Ordnanos 
Department, Medical Department, and Motor Transport Corpc 
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word. Such changed conditions will .require a 
modification in type of the officer, a type pos- 
sessing all of the cardinal military virtues as of 
yore, but possessing an intimate understanding 
of the mechanics of human feelings, a compre- 
hensive grasp of world and national affairs, and 
a liberalization of conception which amounts to 
a change in his psychology of command. 

The result of these new departures will be not 
only to increase the military efficiency of these offi- 
cers, but to add to their general effectiveness In the 
community and their fitness for civilian employment 
On the other hand the recent war also emphasized 
the need of technically trained men in the ranks.* 
Partly to meet this need, and partly for the express 
purpose of liberalizing the life of the Army, the 
War Department has undertaken to provide the 
enlisted men with educational opportunities on a 
large scale. Under the direction of the EducatioD 
and Recreation Branch of the War Plans Division 
of the General Staff,^ special instruction was given 
during the year 1920 to approximately 55,000 men 
in addition to the 50,000 receiving technical instruct 
tion as a part of their military training. The woik 

* See above, p. 212. 

'This work is under the immediate directioii of Ueotcnaiit 
Colonel R. I. Rees and Dr. C. R. Mann, both formerly with die 
Committee on Education and Special Training. For a full account 
of this most important and interesting work cf. The Educadotul 
System of the United States Army, issued by the War DepartmeiiL 
1920. Cf. also an article by Dr. C. R. Mann, School Life, Apru 
15, 1920, and an article by Major General William G. HsaOi 
entitled "Education in the Army," in The National Cruis im Sdm- 
cation, published by the Department of the Interior, 
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covers a wide variety of vocational and liberal 
studies, supplemented for lOO specially selected men 
by a scholarship at a college or technical school. On 
December i, 1920, there were 4,500 illiterate sol- 
diers receiving instruction at six Recruit Education 
Centres which graduate about 1,000 men each 
month. The teaching is done by specially qualified 
officers together with 1,600 civilians, most of whom 
are on leave of absence from schools and colleges 
at which they hold permanent positions. That this 
work has already added greatly to the attractiveness 
of the Army is proved by the fact that 80% of the 
men recruited since January i, 1920, have entered 
classes; while 50% of the 18,000 men recruited 
during the month of October, 1920, stated that 
they enlisted primarily for the sake of educational 
advantages. It must be further borne in mind that 
these new recruits are ordinarily enlisted for periods 
of one or three years, so that the Army is becoming 
a great educational institution, which offers an op- 
portunity of self-improvement to men who could not 
find it elsewhere and turns these men back into civil 
life better prepared for livelihood or for the further 
prosecution of their studies.^ 

So much for the humanizatlon of military train- 
ing within the Regular Army. When it is conceded 
that military training may be carried on simultane- 
ously with vocational or general education in the 

'With an amij of 220^000 on tliort cnlittments about loo/xo 
men would be turned back to dril life each jrear. 
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Regular Army, there can be no doubt of this pos- 
sibility in the case of the military training of civil- 
ians. The most notable example of this is at present 
furnished by the Reserve Officers' Training Corps 
at schools and colleges.^ The war in general and 
the Plattsburg Movement in partrcular proved the 
need of developing a reserve of specially qualified 
men ready, in case of emergency, to assume posi- 
tions of leadership. This need is the more impera- 
tive in that the failure of the country to adopt a 
comprehensive plan for the peace-time training of 
citizens, may make it again necessary that this train- 
ing should be done after the advent of war. In that 
event the situation would be desperate indeed were 
there to be no corps of reserve officers to share with 
the officers of the Regular establishment the gigantic 
task of training the millions who would be called 
to arms. The need is to some extent provided 
for by the appointment to the Officers' Re- 
serve Corps of the recently discharged temporary 
officers. But active line officers must for the most 
part have the spirit and hardihood of youth; and 
must, therefore, be continuously recruited. Hence 
the value of the Reserve Officers' Training Corps. 

This organization has recently been reestablished 
upon a much improved basis, with revised and more 
flexible regulations ^ that meet the demands of the 

* Sec above, pp. 229-234. 

'War Department, Special Regulations No. 44, 1920. Leg^sladTC 
changes affecting the R. O. T. C. are embodied in the Act of June 

4, 1920, Section 35. 
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institutions themselves while at the same time secur- 
ing better military results. There are in the year 
1920-21, 334 units of the R. O. T. C. at 244 univer- 
sities, colleges, and secondary schools. The enroll- 
ment is approximately 100,000, equally divided be- 
tween secondary schools and higher institutions. The 
summer camps of 1920 were attended by 6,397 stu- 
dents, and there is prospect of an increased attendance 
for 1 92 1. While most of the units and camps are 
devoted to Infantry training, the instruction has been 
varied to provide also for the special needs of the 
Field and Coast Artillery, the Engineers, Signal 
Corps, Ordnance Corps, Medical Corps and other 
special services. At the same time the military in- 
struction has been so closely adjusted to the regular 
curriculum of the institutions as to secure academic 
credit, and necessitate little or no interference with 
liberal or professional studies. Whatever more 
comprehensive military policy may in the future be 
adopted, there can be no question of the usefulness 
and importance of the R. O. T. C. It deserves a 
more widespread and public-spirited support on the 
part of the general public, and a clearer recognition 
on the part of the youth of the country of their civic 
obligation to avail themselves of the opportunity 
which it presents. 

But while the R. O. T. C. pla3r8 an important 
role, it reaches a small fraction of the population 
and provides for only one item in the national de- 
fense. The military reserve or potential fitting 
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forces of the country embrace its total man power. 
Since every Individual is charged with military obU- 
gation and is likely in the event of war to be called 
into military service, every individual should have at 
least the opportunity of military training. It is in 
this wider application that the physical, intellectual 
and moral economics of military training are espe- 
cially important. Here again the war has taught us 
the possibility of so combining military and educa- 
tional activities as to produce soldiers who are 
thereby also more useful citizens. It is not so much 
what zvas done, for during the emergency every 
other consideration had to be sacrificed to immediate 
military results; it is rather what we now sec may 
be done in times of peace. The war taught us that 
illiteracy, alien ignorance, and physical disability 
existed on a scale that had not been suspected. 
Approximately 24% of the National Army could 
neither read nor write the English language suffi- 
ciently well to make an intelligent use of it; while 
approximately 33% of the registrants were physi- 
cally unfit even for limited military service, despite 
their being taken from the most favorable age-group. 
There is therefore now good reason to believe that 
a properly planned system of universal training 
would serve to invigorate us as a nation; not through 
making us soldiers, but through making the average 
citizen healthier, more alert, more intelligent, and 
more earnestly devoted to the common good. 
Of the physical benefits of military training there 
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can be no doubt. They arc conceded to have been 
obtained even under the conditions which existed in 
rime of war. Of certain rudimentary educational 
benefits, such as the learning of English, there can 
also be no doubt. The teaching of illiterates in the 
Regular Army under the new system has already 
produced remarkable results. Were military train- 
ing to become general, illiteracy might readily be 
stamped out. 

There are other benefits of a higher order that 
might reasonably be expected to accrue from mili- 
tar>' training rightly conducted, and which would go 
far toward offsetting its cost. What was nominally 
a schof)l of war might readily become a school of 
citizenship. Despite the attention which "Ameri- 
canization" and **rcspect for law" have recently re- 
ceived, they arc still generally conceived merely as 
themes for exhortation or verbal instruction. But 
such things arc not readily implanted through the 
eye or ear. There is a more efficacious method, 
which is to bring men together for a time in their 
common capacity as fellow-Americans, and under 
ruK s which they understand and help to administer. 
Military training brings a man into contact with his 
fellows solely upon the basis of fellow-citizenship. 
He learns who his real neighbors are. For the time, 
at least, the differences of wealth, education, locality, 
taste, occupation and social rank, which divide 
Americans as effectually as though they lived on dif- 
ferent continents or in different centuries, arc lost 
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sight of. Men are brought face to face with Ac 
elemental fact of nationality. As they look aboat 
them into unfamiliar faces, they may for the first 
time reflect : "Well, here we are, — for better or for 
worse, one people. We are committed to a cominoa 
task, and in that common task we are dependent on 
one another. To win we must play together." No 
one can camp, and march, and drill, and sweat, and 
hunger, and thirst with another man, and not learn 
to sympathize with him. Such a life imposes new 
tests, which bring out what is fundamentally decent 
and generous and brave in a man. The favorites of 
fortune lose their accidental advantages; their gilt 
wears off, and exposes the substance beneath. The 
less fortunate man has a fair chance. A premium 
is put on the great elemental qualities of manhood, 
— upon what the man himself is worth, rather than 
upon what his possessions are worth. In military 
training, moreover, a man learns how to accomplish 
a common purpose by disciplined cooperation. He 
learns how to lead and how to be led. He learns to 
reconcile the subordination of role which is neces- 
sary for organization, with the equality of interest 
by which all are united in a common endeavor. A 
man learns to work for the sort of success In whidi 
all succeed, rather than the sort in which one man 
triumphs at the expense of his fellows. And this 
is the sort of motive which must in the end donu- 
nate all sound social and political life. 

Such are the general human or civic values that 
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may be sought as a part of the effect of military 
training; and a proi>er system of military training 
will be one so designed and administered as to secure 
these values. 

What, then, Is that military system suitable to 
American Institutions and adequate to American 
needs, which is also least wasteful of time, of money, 
and of those human and civic values (physical, Intel- 
lectual and moral) for which 'the nation exists? 
The Plattsburg Movement has been a means of con- 
verting its members and through them a large body 
of intelligent citizens to the belief that such a system 
must be basetl on the principle of universal and ob- 
ligatory training and service. Those who hold this 
belief would reduce such training to a minimum in 
time, and would Introduce the maximum of human 
and civic emphasis; but they would give every able- 
bodied man a military status and some modicum of 
military discipline and skill. 

Our national experience during the war has con- 
firmed the older arguments for universal service and 
has added supplementary evidence. It Is true diat 
we were successful despite the lack of such a policy 
prior to our entrance into the war. But that is no 
reason why we should allow our good fortune to-day 
to prove our undoing to-morrow. As a matter of 
fact we achieved such success as we did, because the 
principle of universal service was instantly adopted 
as an emergency measure at the outset of the war; 
while the precarlousnesSi tardiness, and wastefulness 
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of our success might have been prevented, had diii 
principle been previously adopted as a permanent 
means of anticipatory preparation. It was over a 
year from the date of our entrance into the war 
before we were able to place four divisions in the 
line of battle, and seventeen months before we were 
represented by an independent American army.^ 
Even so we were largely dependent on our allies for 
artillery, high-explosives, tanks, airplanes, machine 
guns, automatic rifles, and for transportation. The 
lack of any existing machinery for mobilization, and 
of the essential clothing and camp equipment, caused 
a delay of five months before the first drafted men 
reached camp; and our personnel program was so 
constantly in arrears, that even at the Argonne we 
were sending men into the front lines who had never 
before fired a rifle. Meanwhile, in the spring of 
191 8 overwhelming disaster was narrowly averted 
through the desperate efforts of our Allies; who, 
lacking a more material assistance, had meanwhile 
to be supported by the spiritual incentive of waiting 
for us. Our policy, in short, was the policy of get- 
ting ready for war after the outbreak of war. The 
result was what might reasonably have been antid- 
pated. Not only was our effort belated, with con- 
sequences that narrowly missed being disastrous 
both for our cause and for our own safety, but what 
we did was done with lavish wastefulness both of 



*Cf. General Perihing'i repoR of November 20, 1918. 
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money and of lives. We expended ourselves under 
pressure of the emergency upon methods and devices 
which were hasty and temporary, which we are now 
throwing on the scrap-heap, and which promise to 
leave us as unready in the future as we have been 
in the past. 

Upon the basis of this e^adence and in the light 
of recent experience, it is now possible to draft 
a measure of national defense that shall effectively 
secure the necessary military object, and also be 
T7holly consistent both with the democratic spirit of 
our institutions and the pacific intent of our national 
policy. "The doctrine we are preaching to the peo- 
ple," said General Wood in 19 13, "is to have the 
maximum number of men instructed to be soldiers 
with the minimum interference with their economic 
careers."* Such a measure may to-day be from 
the outset both military and educational in its ob- 
jects. It may be fruitful of inmiediate good as well 
as an insurance against disaster. 

Why, then, does the country hesitate? Why do 
our political leaders, whose business it is to sense the 
currents of public opinion, believe that it is inexpedi- 
ent to press the issue? In part, doubtless, ovnng 
to temporary conditions, such as the industrial crisis 
and the mood of reaction. We must expect some 
day to reach a new condition of industrial and finan- 
cial stability. The mood of reaction affects those 

'Quoted 10 Reevet't Military Education in the United States, 
p. loa Such an ideal measure was at least approximated in the 
•o-called Wadsworth Bill of 1919-aa See aboye, pp. 336-937* 
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who have participated intensely in the recent wir 
and not the great annual increments of younger men 
who will be the citizens of to-morrow. Those who 
are now passing from boyhood to young manhood 
are in fact so enthusiastic for military training that 
the demand for such training at high schools hat 
recently exceeded the capacity of the Government to 
provide instructors or equipment. 

But it must also be admitted that there Is a more 
permanent obstacle to reform in the chronic disin- 
clination on the part of the American people to make 
a rational and far-sighted provision for a disagree- 
able and seemingly remote contingency. In August, 
19 1 8, an acute observer and student of American 
military history wrote as follows: 

Our history shows that after each war the 
American people have promptly turned their 
backs upon the problems of military efSciency 
and defense, reduced their forces on land and 
sea to a minimum, and walked into the next 
war in a state as unprepared as before.^ Wc 
have not only done this. We have gloried in 
it. . . . 

General Emory Upton, in the preface to his 
invaluable work, "A Historv of the Military 
Policy of the United States, quotes a leading 
American Army officer as saying in the late 
eighties that we should never have another wan 
That is what the American nation has always 
assumed. That is what we believe to-day in the 
bottom of our hearts. It blocks at this moment 
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all efforts to lay the foundations of a competent 
defence. It is our incurable fallacy, which no 
experience up to this time has been able to 
dereat.* 

The force of this comment and prediction is now 
abundantly evident. Unless the American people 
can be brought to a wholly new habit of mind, to an 
unprecedented attitude of rational prudence and 
foresij^ht, history may again repeat itself. 

It is evident, then, that the friends of a sound 
military policy must hope and strive for a changed 
public opinion. An American military system must 
be popular. This means little more than to say 
that it must be American. It must be freely adopted 
after discussion and for reasons that recommend 
themselves to the people. It must reflect the inter- 
est of all and not of the few; and it must appear in 
that light. It must not be adopted in haste and 
repented in leisure, or adopted in heat and repented 
in reflection. It must be adopted as an act of delib- 
erate policy by a body of free citizens who act and 
vote with conviction. IIow shall this altered state 
of public opinion be secured? The best hope of 
suvh .1 result lies apparently in the effects of experi- 
ence: first, upon leaders and public men who arc 
charged with the conduct of military affairs: second, 
upon citizens who may voluntarily undergo military 
training. 

*"Prcparrtlnc»9 After the War," Tiffany Blake, A*«h*««i 

Serf ice, Scptrmbcr, I9it, pp. 107-III. 
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Nothing stands out more clearly in our recent 
military history than the fact that the degree of a 
man's approval of universal training and service 
reflects the degree of his sense of responsibility. 
Make a judge like Lindley M. Garrison, Secretary 
of War, and after a few months of study he recom- 
mends a policy of systematic preparedness under 
federal control, and is ready to go to the stake for 
his convictions. Whatever justice there may be in 
the charge that President Wilson and his second 
Secretary of War failed to anticipate the war, they, 
at least, have not forgotten it or failed to profit by 
its lessons. Mr. Baker, who entered the War De- 
partment proud of our unpreparcdness, said of a 
Senate Bill ^ embodying the principle of universal 
training and service: **I think that it is the most 
statesmanlike attempt to reorganize the Army, with 
which I have any acquaintance." 

On December 2, 19 13, President Wilson said in 
his address to Congress: "The country, I am thank- 
ful to say, is at peace with all the world, and many 
happy manifestations multiply about us of a growing 
cordiality and sense of community of interest among 
the nations, foreshadowing an age of settled peace 
and good will." After the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war he acknowledged the need of national 
defense, and referred to the desirability of providing 
opportunities for the voluntary training of citizens. 
But he resented the suggestion that there need be 

* Sec above, p. 237. 
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any agitation of the matter, and put himself squarely 
on rcccTcl as opposed to compulsion. In the address 
to Congress on December 8, 19 14, he said: 

It is said in some quarters that we are not 
prepared for war. What is meant by being 
prepared? Is it meant that we are not ready 
upon brief notice to put a nation in the field, a 
nation of men trained to arms? Of course wc 
arc not ready to do that; and wc never shall be 
in time of peace so long as we retain our present 
political principles and institutions. And what 
IS it that it is suggested we should be prepared 
to do? To defend ourselves against attack? 
We have always found means to do that, and 
shall find them whenever it is necessary without 
calling our people away from their necessary 
tasks to render compulsory military service in 
time of peace. . . . If asked. Are you ready to 
defend yourselves? We reply, Most assuredly, 
to the utmost. And yet wc shall not turn 
America into a military camp. Wc will not ask 
our young men to spend the best years of their 
lives making soKiicrs of themselves. There is 
another sort of energ>' in us. It will know how 
to declare itself and make itself effective should 
occasion arise. Anil especially when half the 
world is on fircnve shall be careful to make our 
moral insurance ai^ainst the spread of the con- 
flagration very definite and certain and ade- 
quate indeed. . . . Let there be no misconccp- 
ti(^n. The country has been misinformed. Wc 
have n(»t been negligent of national defense. 
We are not unmindful of the great responsibil- 
ity resting upon us. Wc shall learn and profit 
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by the lesson of every experience and every new 
circumstance ; and what is needed will be ade- 
quately done. 

Later, in his Memorial Day Address at the Ar- 
lington National Cemetery on May 30, 1916, he 
said: 

I want to point out to you the only process of 
preparation which is possible for the United 
States. It is possible for the United States to 
get ready only if the men of suitable age and 
strength will volunteer to get ready. ... I 
have heard a great many people talk about uni- 
versal training. Universal voluntary training, 
with all my heart, if you wish it, but America 
does not wish anything but the compulsion of 
the spirit of America. 

Yet, on February 7, 1920, he addressed a public 
letter to the Secretary of War, in which he urged 
the Democratic caucus of the House not to commit 
the party against universal training, and went on to 
say: 

The present disturbed state of the world 
does not permit such sureness with regard to 
America's obligations as to allow us lightly to 
decide upon this great question upon purely mili- 
tary grounds, while the demonstrated advan- 
tage to the country which came from military 
service in the war plainly suggests that in the 
national interest, quite apart from military con- 
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siderations, a moderate and carefully conducted 
course of military training may have the high- 
est possible advantages. 

In our discussion of the subject you will re- 
call I gave my approval in principle to the 
various very moderate training projects sug- 
gested by the General Staff, and I would be very 
glad to nave you convey to appropriaite mem- 
bers of the House, who will attend the caucus, 
my strong feelings against action by the caucus 
wiiich win tend to interpose an arbitrary party 
determination to the consideration which this 
subject should receive from the best thought 
of the members of the House, considering alike 
the national emergencies which may confront us 
and the great disciplinary and other advantages 
which such a system plainly promises for the 
young men of the country. 

These statements are cited not as an accusation 
of inconsistency, but only as an illustration of the 
fact that when men are charged with responsibility 
for the national defense, and are forced to think 
seriously in terms of particular measures, they inva- 
riably incline to the acceptance of universal training 
and service. 

But it is evident that the sobering and illuminat- 
ing effect of holding office must be confined to a few; 
and that Presidents and their Secretaries of War 
will continue in the future as in the past to be baf- 
fled by an apathetic or hostile public opinion, unless 
the matter can be brought home in some way to the 
rank and file of American citizens. But why, it may 
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be asked, has this not been accomplished by the ex- 
perience of the war? Why are our millions of dis- 
charged soldiers not clamoring for a system of uni- 
versal military training? The answer is three-folA 
In the first place, these men have not had the ex- 
perience of a brief period of military training in 
time of peace, but the experience of a protracted 
period of military training in time of war. In the 
second place, having participated in a war they arc 
at least for a time naturally inclined to emphasize 
their hardships and grievances, and to feel that they 
have discharged whatever military duties ought rea- 
sonably be expected of them. Even so, in the 
third place, the most representative and responsible 
organization of service men, the American Legion, 
does officially support the principle of universal 
training and service. 

A better guide for the future Is to be found in 
the early history of the Plattsburg Movement 
The camps held from 19 13 to 19 16 were conducted 
under peace conditions. They were short, and in 
training and discipline adapted to the condition of 
body and attitude of mind of the civilians who vol- 
untarily attended them. The result was that they 
grew rapidly in size and in popularity, converted 
their members to a belief in their educational as 
well as military value, and through their converted 
members exercised a far-reaching Influence upon pub- 
lic opinion. There Is every reason to hope that 
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what was done well in the years 19 13-19 1 6 may be 
done better in the years to come. 

There is, then, a policy suited to the times, and 
an opportunity by which the men of Plattsburg and 
of the Military Training Camps Association may 
perhaps effect a permanent change in the character- 
istic irresponsibility of American citizenship. Vol- 
untary citizens' training camps under federal super- 
vision are now authorized by law and strongly sup- 
ported by the War Department.^ If these camps 
are conducted in a liberal and enlightened spirit, 
with emphasis on their recreational and educational 
advantages, there can be little doubt that those who 
attend them not only will be' benefited by them but 
will enjoy them. Such men will thereafter approve 
of them not only for others but for themselves. If 
they do not, then the new conception of military 
training will at least have been rejected on its mer- 
its. It will fail to have demonstrated what has 
been claimed for it. 

The Plattsburg Movement before 19 17, while it 
obtained wide publicity, was confined in its active 
participants almost wholly to college, professional, 
and business men. In that sense it must be regarded 
as an incomplete experiment. The real test of such 
a plan lies in its appeal to wage-earners and to farm- 
ers, and to young men who have not yet entered 

* There it reaton to beliere thmt dut it oof leM true of the new 
mdminittrmdoD thmo of the old. 
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upon the pursuit of livelihood. In order that such 
a test should be successful the camps must be care- 
fully adjusted to the habits, occupational require- 
ments, bodily condition, and mental attitude of these 
groups. Unless by careful attention to such details 
the peace-time military training of citizens can be 
popularized, even its warmest friends will be pre- 
pared to admit that it is unfitted for American life. 

The immediate issue, then, is not whether univer- 
sal training and service is the most logical method 
of insurance against the contingency of war, but 
whether the American public can in this case be 
brought to desire what is logical. On this question 
as applied to the present temper of the American 
public there is, in fact, grave doubt. It is fair to 
say that among the many cross-currents of interest 
and opinion, and with the traditional confusion be- 
tween military training and militarism, the new 
ideas of training for fitness and service have not as 
yet been generally understood. In any case, what 
the American public shall or shall not desire will de- 
pend on leadership and education. There is, there- 
fore, again need of the spirit which gave impetus 
to the Plattsburg Movement, — that spirit which 
prompts the natural leaders of the country to feel a 
peculiar responsibility, to set an example of per- 
sonal sacrifice, and to arouse the interest and con- 
viction of their fellow countrymen. 
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